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SCOPE  AND  MEANING  OF  ACT  OF  OCTOBER  8,  1917,  PROVIDING  FOR 
FAMILY  ALLOWANCES,  ALLOTMENTS,  COMPENSATION,  AND  INSUR- 
ANCE FOR  THE  MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  FORCES  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 


HON.  JULIAN  W.  MACK, 

• 

Hon,  Jtjliajst  W.  Mack.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  think  that 
it  would  be  well  for  all  of  you  to  read  through  the  bill.  I  assume 
that  very  few  of  you  are  lawj-ers,  and  it  may  seem  to  you  highly 
technical.  And  yet  you  will  have  to  read  it  through,  and  you  will 
have  to  read  it  through  a  great  many  times,  so  you  might  just  as  well 
begin  right  now.  While  you  can't  grasp  it  at  a  first  reading,  and 
probably  won't  grasp  all  of  the  details  at  a  tenth  reading— none  of 
us  have  been  able  to  do  that — yet  you  must  thoroughly  acquaint  your- 
selves Avith  the  woi'ds  and  the  interpretation  of  the  act,  and  with  all 
of  the  bulletins  that  are  going  to  be  sent  out  by  the  bureau  explana- 
tor}^  of  the  act,  if  you  are  to  perform  the  duty  for  which  yon  were 
called  here.  The  essential  purpose  of  this  meeting  is  to  acquaint  some 
men  from  each  cantonment  as  thoroughly  as  may  be  possible  in  a 
three  days'  session,  of  course  relying  primarity  upon  their  own  efforts 
to  acquaint  them  with  the  purpose  and  scope  of  this  bill,  not,  how- 
ever, for  their  own  good,  but  that  they  may  be  torchbearers  to  their 
fellows  in  the  various  camps  and  cantonments. 

The  bureau  purposes,  of  course,  sending  out  literature,  but  there  is 
nothing  like  the  human  touch  and  the  human  word  personally  deliv- 
ered to  bring  to  men  a  message  such  as  this,  for  it  is  a  real  human 
message.  It  aims  to  do  justice  to  the  men.  The  underlj'ing  thought 
of  the  framers  of  this  act,  the  underlying  thought  of  the  Secretary/  of 
the  Treasury  in  advocating  this  act,  and  the  underlying  thought  of 
Congress  in  enacting  the  law  in  the  shape  in  which  it  has  emerged, 
has  been  this :  That  a  fair  and  reasonable  measure  of  justice  to  the 
men  and  to  their  families  is  the  least  that  is  due  them  from  the  entire 
people  represented  by  the  Government.  And  it  is  that  thought  that 
we  are  going  to  endeavor  to  bring  home  to  you,  that  thought  which 
we  hope  through  you  to  bring  home  to  every  man  in  the  militar}^  or 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States ;  because  unless  the  men  thoroughly 
understand  the  fimdaraentai  principle  of  this  act,  they  won't  take 
advantage,  as  we  want  them  to  take  advantage,  of  all  of  the  benefits 
and  privileges  that  the  act  grants  to  them. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  the  one  distinct  purpose  of  trying  as  best  I 
may  to  acquaint  jou  with  this  law,  acquaint  you  with  it  fully,  and 
then  to  answer  the  doubts  and  difficulties  that  will  naturally  present 
themselves  to  yon.  It  is  not  at  all  easy  to  grasp  a  law  that  covers  so 
many  different  things  as  this  does  and  that  is  so  detailed  in  its  pro- 
visions as  this  necessarilj;-  had  to  be.  And  yet  it  is  absolutely  essential 
for  you  to  understand  not  only  the  broad  outline  but  every  single 
detail  of  most  of  the  sections  of  the  act. 
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But,  before  starting  on  an  explanation  of  the  laAV,  it  behooves  nie 
without  the  slightest  degree  of  undue  humility  to  say  that  the  re- 
marks that  were  made  about  me  tins  morning  as  to  my  connection 
with  the  lav.'  were  greatly  exaggerated.  I  do  not  underestimate  them 
at  all.  I  deem  it  the  greatest  opportunity,  the  greatest  privilege  of 
my  life,  to  have  been  given  this  opportunity  to  do  my  bit  tovvard  the 
war  service  in  this  particular  constructive  way.  But  it  is  not  my  law 
at  all;  I  vras  only  one  of  manj^  Happening  to  be  selected  as  chair- 
man of  a  committee,  naturally  I  had  to  guide  the  drafting  of  the 
measure  and  the  piloting  of  it  through  CongTess.  But  a  groat  many 
had  a  larger  or  snuiller  share  in  the  work ;  it  is  no  one  man's  law,  and 
no  one  man's  name  ought  ever  to  be  associated  with  a  law  of  this  kind. 
It  is  the  soldiers'  and  sailors'  compensation  and  insurance  act.  It  is 
for  them,  and  every  one  of  us  who  has  had  anything  to  do  with  it 
wants  to  have  his  individuality  sunk  and  his  connection  with  it  for- 
gotten, so  that  the  fact  that  it  is  for  the  soldiers  and  sailors  may 
alwa^'S  be  remembered.  And  for  that  reason  I  am  not  going  to 
mention  the  names  of  those  who  had  to  do  with  the  act ;  for  the  fur- 
ther reason,  too,  that  I  might  forget  one  or  the  other,  and  that  would 
be  unfortunate,  there  were  so  many. 

Now,  then,  to  take  up  the  act  itself.  And  perhaps  it  would  be 
clearer  to  sketch  first  the  underlying  principles  and  then  the  general 
scope,  and  then  in  a  general  vv'ay  each  article,  and  then  to  get  clown 
to  the  details  of  each  article. 

As  I  said  this  morning,  the  underlying  purpose  was  to  grant  a 
measure  of  justice  to  the  fighting  forces  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
people,  and,  secondly,  in  granting  that  measure  of  justice  to  do  it  in 
a  way  that  would  hearten  the  men  by  freeing  them  of  the  one  great 
dread  that  every  man  has.  Men  who  go  out  to  battle,  even  though 
they  are  not  in  the  slight/est  degree  physical  cowards,  may  have  a 
fear  of  what  may  befall  them.  But  that  isiiH.  the  real  fear  that  con- 
fronts most  of  them.  The  real  terror  for  men  is  that  their  families 
may  suffer  or  become  objects  of  charity.  That  fear  the  Government 
aims  to  dispel  by  letting  the  men  know  in  advance  that  their  families 
are  not  going  to  become  objects  of  charity;  that  while,  of  course,  the 
Government  can  not  keep  each  one  of  them  in  the  comfortable  situa- 
tion in  which  many  of  you  men  maintain  your  families,  it  can  and 
it  will  at  least  do  this:  It  will  save  them  from  abject  poverty — save 
them  from  having  to  go  out  and  to  ask  others  for  the  necessities  of 
life. 

Now,  some  emphasis  was  placed  in  some  of  the  talks  this  morning 
on  compensation  to  the  men.  The  contrast  was  made  between  pen- 
sions and  compensation,  and  the  analogy  of  the  workmen's  compensa- 
tion act  was  referred  to.  All  of  that  is  true.  I  do  not  want,  how- 
ever, to  overemphasize  this  thought  of  compensation.  Rather  I 
should  like  to  have  you  feel  that  all  of  those  who  had  anything  to  do 
with  this  act  have  always  appreciated  that,  whatever  the  Government 
may  do,  it  can  not  give  real  compensation  for  the  services  that  sol- 
diers and  sailors  render,  and  that  their  only  compensation,  their  only 
real  compensation,  is  the  legacy  that  they  are  going  to  transmit  to 
their  children,  the  knowledge  that  they  have  stood  up  and  done  the 
fighting  for  the  rest  of  us.  But  in  some  reasonable  measure  the  rest 
of  the  country  must  give  them  a  compensation,  and  we  have  used  the 
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■word  compensation  in  tliis  act  because  pensions,  rightly  or  wrongly — > 
I  am  not  now  passing  on  the  justice  of  it — but  rightly  or  wrongly,  pen- 
sions have  come  to  have  a  secondary  and  none  too  pleasing  connota- 
tion. T\^ien  we  come  to  the  compensation  section  I  will  explain  in 
more  detail  why  that  is  so  and  what  we  have  done  to  obviate  that 
sort  of  thing,  despite  great  likeness  between  the  pension  laws  and  the 
compensation  section. 

In  framing  the  law  Ave  started  out  with  the  consideration  of  what 
it  was  in  a  financial  way  that  men  were  losing  and  risking,  and  that 
they  could  reasonably  ask  the  Government  to  replace  or  compen- 
sate for. 

FAMILY  ALLOWANCES. 

'\'^^iatever  replacement  or  compensation  was  to  be  given,  we  felt 
would  have  to  be  alike  throughout  the  country,  and  would  have  to  be 
alike  at  least  as  to  all  of  the  men  in  the  same  rank,  irrespective  of 
their  actual  personal  financial  condition.  It  is  not  necessary,  of 
course,  that  the  provisions  should  be  alike,  but  it  was  the  only  prac- 
ticable scheme.  Take,  for  instance,  the  family  allowance.  The  law 
might  have  be-en  drafted  in  such  a  way  that  the  amount  of  the  family 
allowance  Avould  vary  according  to  the  cost  of  living  in  the  particular 
community  in  which  the  family  resided.  And  in  England  that  is 
done  to  some  extent.  More  is  given  to  people  who  live  in  the  large 
cities,  but  it  was  not  deemed  feasible  for  a  Federal  act.  It  was  felt 
that  even  if  it  had  been  thought  wise  it  would  not  have  been  prac- 
ticable, because  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  get  such  an  act 
through  Congress.  Congressmen  from  the  small  towns  would  have 
felt  there  was  an  unjust  discrimination  as  against  their  people,  so  no 
attempt  of  that  kind  was  made.  However,  those  of  us  who  had  to  do 
with  the  drafting  of  the  act  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  real  difference  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  that  the  provisions  that 
are  made  by  the  Federal  Government  may  be  extravagant  in  a  hamlet 
of  600  people,  and  may  be  very  inadequate  in  a  city  like  Washington, 
Chicago,  or  New  York.   But  we  had  to  strike  some  fair  average. 

Then,  again,  when  it  came  to  the  amounts,  we  did  not  feel  that  the 
amounts  given  were  large  enough.  Most  of  its  coming  from  large 
cities  thought  that  they  were  very  small.  Most  of  us  having  more 
than  the  average  income  of  men  throughou.t  the  country  thought  that 
they  were  pretty  small.  But  again  Ave  had  to  be  reasonable.  IVe  had 
to  consider  that  Avhatever  moncA^  is  giA^en  is  paid  by  the  taxpayers  of 
the  country,  and  that  the  man  haA'ing  an  average  income  would  feel 
that  there  ^vas  an  injustice  to  himi  if  provisions  were  made  for  your 
families  that  would  give  them  more  than  the  average  income,  at  least 
considerably  more  than  the  average  income.  And  so  again  the 
amounts  that  were  determined  upon  were  based  on  Avhat  we  thought 
was  a  fair  and  reasonable  amoimt  in  vieAv,  first,  of  the  conditions 
throughout  the  whole  country,  and  second,  the  average  earnings 
throughout  the  United  States,  the  average  of  families  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Now,  in  some  States — and  we  hope  it  will  be  done  in  most  of  the 
States — there  is  State  legislation,  and  in  at  least  one  citA^ — and  we 
hope  it  will  come  in  other  cities — there  is  such  legislation,  under 
which  the  families  of  men  from  that  State  or  that  city  will  receive, 
if  they  need  it,  supplemental  aid.  In  those  communities  in  which  the 
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cost  of  living  is  above  the  average  it  is  only  fair  and  right  that  the 
State  or  the  commlmit3^ should  step  in  and  supplement  what  the  Gov- 
ernment is  doing,  and  we  felt  that  that  is  a  matter  that  ought  to  b© 
left  to  the  State  or  the  city. 

Then  there  are  going  to  be  extraordinary  conditions  in  individual 
families.  There  are  going  to  be  men  who  ha^^e  made  commitments 
for  the  future,  which  because  of  the  loss  of  their  income  they  are 
unable  now  to  meet.  It  is  expected  that  the  bill  that  Secretary 
Baker  referred  to  this  morning,  and  which,  by  the  way,  was  never 
part  of  this  bill  but  Avas  alwaj'^s  a  separate  and  distinct  bill,  will  be 
enacted  at  the  next  Congress,  and  that  bill,  which  is  like  those  called 
in  Europe  moratorium  measures,  will  grant  relief  to  some  extent  by 
giving  men  who  have  made  definite  commitments,  mortgages,  in- 
terest, insurance  policies,  and  other  things,  at  least  some  leeway  in 
paying  them. 

But,  apart  from  that,  it  is  hoped  that  men  with  families  in  those 
circumstances  may  be  helped  through  loans  by  private  organizations, 
patriotic  bodies,  such  as  the  Ked  Cross  and  organizations  of  a  similar 
character. 

And  so,  too,  there  are  families  who  have  been  and  are  now  on  the 
rolls  of  various  philanthropic  organizations.  It  is  not  meant  to  re- 
lieve those  organizations  of  what  they  have  been  doing  except  in  so 
far  as  what  the  Government  gives  will  naturally  relieve  those  organ- 
izations. But  there  will  be  extraordinary  cases,  extraordinary  condi- 
tions in  many  families  demanding  more  than  that  reasonable  average 
measure  of  justice  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
ought  to  be  and  are  ready  to  give.  And  in  those  extraordinary  cases 
the  appeal  will  have  to  be  made  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past  either  to  the  State,  county,  or  city  or  to  private  philanthropic 
organizations.  But  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  for  the 
people  who  will  be  heljied  and  satisfied  with  this  average  reasonable 
assistance  from  the  Government,  we  wanted,  and  Congress  wanted,  it 
understood  that  it  is  not  a  gift;  it  is  not  charity  at  all;  it  is  addi- 
tional compensation. 

Coming  now  to  the  subject  of  the  family  allowance,  a  man's  wife 
and  chilclren  are  entitled  to  the  famity  allowance  that  the  Govern- 
ment provides  from  the  mere  fact  that  they  are  his  wife  and  children 
and  there  will  be  no  examination  into  the  question  of  their  financial 
condition.  If  they  want  this  aid  from  the  Government  they  will 
get  it  without  question.  Of  course  it  is  not  supposed,  and  therefore 
Congress  finally  consented  to  let  the  provision  stand  in  the  way  it 
was  drafted — it  is  not  supposed  that  the  wife  of  a  millionaire  is 
going  to  make  application  to  the  Governm.ent  for  $15  a  month  in 
addition  to  the  compulsory  allotment  that  her  husband  must  make 
to  her.  In  fact  it  is  assumed  that  she  is  not  going  to  have  her  hus- 
band give  her  this  allotment  out  of  his  pay  to  be  deducted  from  his 
pa}^  In  other  Avords,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  those  people  who  are 
in  comfortable  circiunstances,  Avho  haA^e  independent  incomes,  either 
the  wife  or  the  husband,  and  who  do  not  require  anything  from  the 
Governm_ent,  are  going  to  make  application  for  this  family  allow- 
ance. In  fact,  it  is  expected  that  such  people  Avill  come  in  and  waiA'e 
the  allotment  that  the  husband  Avould  otherwise  be  compelled  to 
make  out  of  his  pay. 
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COMPULSORY  ALLOTMEIxTT. 

I  have  used  the  words  "  aliotment "  and  "  allowance."  Let  me 
get  down  to  still  further  details  as  to  that.  The  Government  is 
ready  to  help  the  farnil,y  but  the  Governinent  does  not  intend  to 
absolve  the  married  man  from  his  first  and  primary  obligation — that 
is,  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  his  wife  and  his  children.  This 
law  recognizes  and  enforces  that  obligation.  It  is  the  first  time  that 
the  Federal  Governinent  as  such  has  recognized  and  enforced  that 
obligation  by  law.  This  law  says  the  first  thing  that  a  soldier  and 
sailor  must  do  is  to  contribute  in  fair  measure  to  the  support  of  his 
wife  and  children,  and  we  are  going  to  make  him  do  it.  We  are 
going  to  deduct  a  certain  amount  from  his  pay  whether  he  will  or 
not.  We  are  going  to  ask  him,  Have  you  a  wife  and  children  'i  " 
And  he  must  answer  that  question  and  he  must  answer  it  trutlifully, 
because  the  law  provides  a  penitentiary  punishment  for  knowingly 
false  answers  to  questions  that  are  put  in  those  printed  blanks.  He 
must  answer  truthfully  whether  he  has  a  wife,  children,  or  divorced 
wife  who  is  entitled  to  alimony  under  a  decree  of  court,  and  if  he 
has  any  of  these  three  the  Government  will  make  what  is  called  a 
compulsory  allotment,  or  what  perhaps  might  better  have  been  called 
a  deduction  from  his  pay,  and  tiiis  will  be  made  by  the  Government 
whether  he  wants  it  or  not. 

Now,  I  said  that  the  wealthy  woman  or  the  wealthy  man's  wife 
would  waive  that.  We  have  a  provision  in  the  act  by  which  the 
wife  may  waive  on  her  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  her  children;  but 
we  are  guarding  her  against  her  own  folly  or  her  ultrapatriotism 
or  the  undue  pressure  from  her  husband.  Because  there  are  some 
lellovrs,  and  they  mnj  get  into  the  Army  and  Navy,  who  would  be 
glad  to  keep  their  whole  pay  and  let  the  wife  shift  for  herself ;  and 
there  are  wives  who  may  be  so  subdued  by  their  husbands  or  so 
patriotic  or  who  think  they  are  so  patriotic  as  to  let  their  husbands 
do  this.  And  so,  while  a  wife  may  waive,  she  must  make  a  showing 
lo  the  bureau  by  proper  affidavits  that  she  is  able  to  support  herself 
•and  her  children  without  this  help  from  the  Government.  Of  course 
if  she  does  that  the  Government  gladly  permits  it,  because  the  Gov- 
ernment has  no  intention  of  throwing  away  money.  At  the  same 
time  we  do  not  want  to  make  it  difficult  for  those  who  really  do  need 
it,  and  I  do  not  mean  only  those  who  would  be  poverty-stricken  with- 
out it,  but  those,  too,  who  need  it  for  a  reasonable  measure  of  com- 
fort. In  order  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  get  it  the  Government 
makes  no  inquiries  as  to  their  actual  dependency.  If  the  wife  or 
children  ask  for  it,  they  will  get  it  without  question. 

I  say,  without  question.  There  is  a  further  provision  in  the  act 
that  a  man  may  on  his  own  application  or  otherwise  for  good  cause 
be  exempted  from  giving  this  allotment ;  not  only  that  the  wife  may 
waive  it,  but  he  may  be  exempted,  and  you  will  see  at  a  glance  that 
that  is  proper,  for  if  the  husband  is  away  and  the  wife  is  not  con- 
ducting herself  as  she  ought  to  conduct  herself,  that  is  bad  enough 
in  itself;  it  would  be  much  worse  to  make  the  husband  pay  her  and 
thus  enable  her  to  keep  on  in  her  misconduct ;  and  it  is  that  sort  of 
a  case  that  is  intended  to  be  guarded  against  by  this  provision  per- 
mitting an  exemption  from  the  allotment. 
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VOLUUTAKY  ALLOTMENT. 

Now,  it  is  only  as  to  the  wife  and  children  and  to  the  divorced 
Avife  that  the  Government  makes  this  deduction,  whether  the  man 
wishes  it  or  not.  In  other  words,  it  is  only  as  to  them  that  the  allot- 
ment is  compulsory.  vSubject  to  any  regulations  that  the  Secretary 
of  War  or  Navy  may  make,  a  man  may  allot  as  mubh  or  all  of  his 
])ay  as  he  ple;ises  for  any  other  purposes.  He  can't  allot  it  away  from 
the  wife,  children,  or  divorced  wife  to  the  extent  that  they  are  en- 
titled to  it  under  law ;  but  the  rest  of  it,  or  if  he  has  not  any  of  them, 
then  all  of  it,  he  may  allot  as  he  pleases  for  any  purpose  he  pleases; 
th\s.  however,  is  subject  to  regulations,  because  the  Secretary  of  War 
may  well  say  a  man  must  not  deprive  himself  of  all  of  his  spending 
m.oney.  Now,  while  he  may  allot,  subject  to  these  regulations,  to  any 
person  and  for  any  purpose  that  he  pleases,  there  are  certain  persons 
lo  whom  he  ought  to  allot,  to  whom  he  may  feel  that  he  ought  to 
allot,  and  there  are  certain  persons  to  whom  if  he  does  make  a  proper 
allotment  the  Government  will  add  an  allowance. 

Now  note  the  distinction.  To  the  wife  and  to  the  children  and  to 
the  divorced  wife  the  allotment  is  compulsory.  He  has  not  any 
option  except,  as  I  said,  the  waiver  and  the  exemption.  To  these 
other  people  there  is  no  compulsion.  If  he  does  not  want  to  support 
his  aged  mother,  who  is  dependent  upon  him,  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion  will  have  to  m.ake  him  support  her — the  pressure  from  his 
fellows.  The  Government  will  not,  without  his  consent,  deduct  it 
from  his  pay.  But  as  an  incentive  for  a  man  to  support  or  to  help 
support  his  father,  his  mother,  his  grandchildren,  his  brother,  or  his 
sister,  if  they  need  his  support,  the  Government  says,  "  If  yo"u  will 
contribute  to  their  support  and  they  need  still  more,  we  will  add 
something  to  it."  So  that  while  the  allotment  to  these  people,  these 
relatives,  is  not  compulsory,  it  is  a  condition  precedent  to  the  Gov- 
ernment giving  an  allowance.  It  is  compulsory  if  the  man  wants 
them  to  get  the  Government  allowance  in  addition  to  what  he  gives 
them,  and  if  he  does  not  want  them  to  get  the  Government  allowance, 
then  he  can  do  as  he  pleases. 

AM0U2JT  OF  ALLOTMENT  AND  ALLOWANCE. 

Now,  to  get  down  to  the  figures.  First,  as  to  the  compulsorj'  allot- 
ment. A  man  must  allot  to  his  wife  and  children  at  least  $15  a 
month.  That  is  the  minimum.  That  leaves  a  private,  even  in  the 
United  States,  $15  for  himself. 

I  ought  to  have  said  long  ago  that  this  allotment  and  allowance 
article  of  the  act  does  not  apply  to  commissioned  officers  and  it  does 
not  apply  to  Army  and  ISiavy  Nurse  Corps.  It  applies  only  to  en- 
listed men,  which,  of  course,  as  you  know  includes  the  noncommis- 
sioned officers,  and  in  the  Navy  the  petty  officers,  and  it  also  applies, 
by  express  statement  that  it  shall  so  apply,  to  the  men  in  the  training 
camps.  Of  course,  men  in  the  training  camps  are  not  officers  and  are 
not  ordinary  enlisted  men;  but  we  have  defined  them  for  the  purposes 
of  the  act  under  the  words  "  enlisted  men."  Now,  the  reason  for  ihs 
distinction  again  is  obvious.  The  commissionecl  officers  get  more 
pay,  and  the  Army  and  Navy  nurses  are  really  employees  and  get  the 
same  salary  that  they  get  when  thei'e  is  no  war,  and  therefore  it  was 
believed  that  their  families  were  not  entitled  to  this  extra  help. 
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Furthermore,  it  was  not  belieA'ed  that  it  Avas  essential  to  compel  an 
officer  to  do  his  duty  to  his  family.   We  could  lea^e  that  to  tliein. 

Now,  to  come  back  to  the  figures.  The  minimum  that  a  rnan  must 
give  to  wife  and  children  is  $15.  But  he  may  be  compelled  to  give 
more  than  that.  That  depends  upon  his  yjay  and  depends  upon  the 
size  of  his  family  and  the  amount  that  the  Government  gives,  be- 
cause he  and  the  Government  are  sharing  alike  in  this  thing,  subject 
to  a  minimum  and  a  maximum  that  he  must  give.  It  is  a  50-50  game. 
The  arnoimt  tliat  the  Government  gives  is  fixed  in  the  law- — $15  for  a 
wife,  $25  for  a  wife  and  one  child,  $32.50  for  a  wife  and  two  children, 
and  $5  additional  for  each  additional  child. 

,Now,  that  is  Avhat  ihe  Government  will  give.  The  man  must  give 
the  same,  except  that  the  man  need  not  give  more  than  half  his  pay, 
and  he  can't  give  less  than  $15.  Of  course  it  is  obvious  that  if  he 
has  a  wife  he  can  not  give  less  than  $15,  because  the  Government 
gives  $15,  and  $15  is  half  pay  of  the  lowest  paid  man  in  the  Army 
and  Navy.  But  there  is  another  example  that  I  will  give  you  which 
shows  the  need  of  putting  in  that  $15  minimum,  and  that  is  this : 
If  a  man  has  no  Avife  and  has  one  child,  that  child  gets  from  the 
Government  only  $5  a  month.  But  the  father  must  give  $15  any- 
way, so  that  the  child  will  have  $20.  You  will  see  that  there  is 
where  the  minimum  becomes  important.  The  allotment  must  equal 
what  the  Government  gives,  but  it  must  be  at  least  $15 ;  it  need  not 
be  more  than  half  paj;  so  that  if  there  is  one  child  only,  that  child 
gets  $5  from  the  Government,  but  the  man  must  give  that  minimum 
of  $15,  which  makes  $20  for  that  child.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there 
is  a  wife  and  four  children,  the  Government  would  give  $42.50,  but 
if  the  man  is  a  private  and  is  getting  only  $80  as  his  pay,  all  he 
needs  to  give  is  $15.  Or  if  he  is  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  non- 
commissioned officers  and  is  getting  $100  a  month,  he  will  have  to 
give  not  half  his  pay  but  what  the  Government  gives,  $42.50. 

Now,  I  said  $5  for  one  child,  but  supplemented  by  $15  compulsory 
allotment  brings  it  up  to  $20.  Five  dollars  for  one  child,  $12.50  for 
two  children,  and  $20  for  three  children,  $30  for  four  children.  You 
see  those  steps  are  a  little  bit  steeper  as  Ave  climb  up.  The  reason 
for  that,  when  you  think  a  moment,  is  obvious,  but  it  always  raises 
a  question  if  you  take  it  without  thinking  about  it.  The  man's 
allotment  remains  the  same  or  may  remain  the  same.  Now  the  larger 
the  family,  the  less  each  one  would  get  out  of  that  $15  that  ho 
gives,  and  therefore  the  more  the  Government  ought  to  add  per 
head  to  do  justice.  You  see.  adding  $15  to  $5  gives  $20;  if  there  are 
two  children,  you  add  $12.50  to  that  $15,  which  gives  $27.50 ;  if  three 
children,  add  $20,  which  gives  $35;  and  if  four  children,  add  $30, 
v/hich  gives  $45 ;  so  that  if  you  count  it  up  you  will  find  that  as  the 
family  increases  the  per  capita  of  each  child  from  the  allotment  and 
the  allowance  combined  is  just  a  little  less,  and  that  is  on  the  theory 
that  it  costs  a  little  less  per  head  the  larger  the  familj^ 

So  much,  then,  for  the  allowance  to  those  to  whom  an  allotment 
must  be  made,  unless  it  is  waived.  I  ought  to  add  Avhat  is  probably 
obvious,  that  a  wife  can  not  waive  the  allotment  and  then  come  and 
ask  the  GoA^ernment  for  the  ailoAvance.  She  can't  say  to  her  hus- 
band, "  You  can  just  keep  that  whole  $30,  and  I  will  be  satisfied  with 
what  the  Government  gives."    She  can't  get  anything  from  the 
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Government  unless  her  husband  gives  her  an  allotment;  and  if  she 
waives  the  allotment,  she  can  not  get  anything  from  the  Government. 

Let  me  suggest  that  as  I  am  going  on  to  something  else  it  might 
be  just  as  well  to  interrupt  me  if  you  want  to  ask  any  question  about 
the  things  I  have  just  talked  about.  You  will  not  disturb  my  train 
of  thought. 

A  Member.  In  this  allotment  to  the  wife  with  no  children  of  $15, 
and  the  husband  makes  an  allotment  of  $15,  that  means  the  wife  will 
receive  $30  from  the  Government. 

Judge  Mack.  Yes.  I  do  not  like  to  put  it  that  way.  The  husband 
is  giving  $15  and  the  Government  is  adding  another  $15. 

A  Member.  That  is  with  no  children.  ^ 

Judge  Mack.  Yes.  If  there  is  a  wife  with  one  child  the  Govern- 
ment will  add  $25  to  v.'hat  the  husband  gives,  and  so  on  up  the  scale. 

I  ought  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  divorced  wife.  A  divorced  wife 
can  get  the  same  as  a  wife — that  is,  $15  a  month — and  the  husband 
must"  make  the  same  allotment  to  her.  Of  course  a  man's  children 
by  a  divorced  wife  are  his;  there  is  no  difference  between  clijlclren. 
The  divorced  wife  Avithout  children  can  get  at  the  best  what  a  wife 
can  get,  namely,  $15  a  month  from  the  Government  and  $15  from 
the  man.  But  there  are  certain  limitations  to  what  she  can  get.  In 
the  first  place  she  can  not  get  more,  counting  the  allotment  that  he 
must  make  and  the  allowance  together,  than  the  alimony  which  the 
court  decree  provides.  Now,  suppose  the  court  has  said  that  the 
husband  sliall  pay  to  her  $20  a  month  alimony.  That  $20  a  montli 
would  be  made  up  first  out  of  the  $15  that  the  husband  must  himself 
allot  and  then  $5  that  the  Government  would  add.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  divorce  decree  said  $30  a  month,  then  she  would  get  $15 
from  the  man  and  $15  from  the  Government. 

But  the  divorced  Avife  is  subordinated  to  the  present  wife  and  the 
children,  and  if  the  entire  amount  that  the  husband  must  give  is 
needed  by  them,  then  the  divorced  wife  can  not  get  anything  from 
him;  she  would  still  get  a  Government  allowance,  subject,  however,  to 
their  prior  rights.  She  comes  next  to  them,  ahead  of  those  others 
that  I  am  going  to  talk  about,  but  she  does  not  come  equal  to  them 
or  ahead  of  them.  Let  me  put  that  in  an  example.  Take  a  man  mak- 
ing $90  a  month.  Suppose  he  has  got  a  wife  and  three  children  and 
a  divorced  wife,  and  the  divorced  Avife  is  entitled  to  $30  a  month  aii~ 
money.  Yfell,  now,  the  Avife  and  three  children  would  be  entitled  to 
$37.50  from  the  Government.  They  are  entitled  to  the  same  thing 
from  the  husband.  I  said  he  was  getting  $90  a  month.  He  would 
be  compelled  to  give  the  same  as  the  Government  gives,  but  not  more 
than  half  his  pay.  So  that  she  would  be  entitled  from  him  to  $37.50 
a  month,  the  same  as  the  Government  gives.  But  as  half  his  pay  is 
$45,  he  can  be  compelled  to  give  the  balance,  $7.50,  to  his  diA^orced 
wife.  That  takes  up  half  his  pay,  and  that  is  the  extent  that  he  can 
be  compelled  to  giA'e. 

NoAV,  then,  the  Government  has  given  $.37.50  to  the  wife  and  the 
children;  but  the  GoA'ernment  is  ready  to  give  when  necessary  up 
to  $50;  this,  however,  is  the  maximum  that  the  Government  gives 
to  all  put  together.  Now,  as  it  has  giA^en  only  $37.50  to  the  Avife  and 
children  there  is  still  $12.50  left  that  can  be  gotten  from  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  divorced  wife.  She  would  thus  have  $7.50  from  the 
man  and  $12.50  from  the  Government,  making  $20  a  month;  she 
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could  not  compel  payment  of  the  entire  $30  that  the  alimony  decree 
gave  her.  That  is  simply  to  show  how  the  thing  works  out.  Oi 
course  if  a  man  is  a  private  with  $30  pay,  his  wife  and  children 
would  get  the  entire  $15  that  he  would  have  to  allot:  they  would 
get  $37.50  from  the  Government,  the  wife  and  three  children;  and 
there  would  still  be  $12.50  Government  allovs^ance  remaining;  that 
$12.50  would  go  to  the  divorced  wife  on  account  of  her  alimony. 

Col.  Lord.  May  I  ask  you  to  emphasize  the  point  made  there  that 
not  more  than  $50  will  be  paid  by  the  Government  on  account  of  any 
enlisted  man? 

Judge  Mack.  I  will  emphasize  it  again  when  I  come  down  to  the 
next  head.  Now,  commg  to  other  relatives  who  may  get  an  allow- 
ance  

A  3tlEMBEK.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  on  a  divorce  matter. 
Take  a  case  where  a  mail  is  divorced  and  she  does  not  get  alimony. 
Judge  Mack.  She  doesn't  get  anj'thing. 
A  !Mejiber.  And  she  has  a  child. 

Judge  Mack.  The  child  is  the  same  as  any  other  child. 

A  Member,  In  that  same  case,  sui^pose  jon  have  a  divorced  wife 
and  the  wife  has  three  children;  does  the  Government  supply  any 
money  ? 

Judge  Mack.  You  mean,  just  take  the  wife  with  the  three  chil- 
dren? The  man's  pay  is  $90.  The  Government  gives  $37.50  to  the 
wife  and  the  three  childi'en ;  the  man  must  give  the  same. 

A  Membei?.  Then  she  gets  twice  as  much. 

Judge  Mack.  She  would  have  an  income  of  $75  a  month. 

A  lilEirBER.  The  man  gives  the  same  as  the  Government? 

Judge  SLvck.  The  man  gives  the  same  as  the  Government  up  to 
the  maximum,  except  he  can  not  give  less  than  $15,  no  matter  what 
the  Government  gives.  Take  that  case  of  the  one  child,  where  the 
Govermnent  gives  only  $5;  he  can  not  be  compelled  to  give  more 
than  half  of  his  pay,  but  he  can  be  compelled  to  give  up  to  half  if 
necessary;  but  he  must  give  $15.  If  the  Goverimient  gives  $37.50, 
all  he  need  to  do  is  the  same;  he  need  not  give  $i5,  half  of  his  pay, 
if  the  Government  gives  only  $37.50. 

A  Meimber.  If  his-pay  is  $80? 

Judge  ^LiCK.  Still  $37.50.  If  $70,  only  $35,  and  the  Government 
will  give  $37.50;  and  if  he  were  a  private  he  would  give  only  $15, 
and  the  Government  would  still  give  $37.50  to  the  vv^ife  and  three 
children. 

A  Membeb.  Suppose  the  soldier  has  a  waiver  ? 

Judge  AlACK.  The  cliiklren  alone  can  not  waive — there  is  no  provi- 
sion for  waiver  by  these  minors — but  their  mother  can  waive  for  her- 
self and  for  them,  and  under  proper  circumstances  exemption  can 
be  granted. 

A  Member.  In  the  case  just  stated,  if  the  man  were  a  private,  how 
much  woidd  the  Government  give  OA-er  the  $37.50  to  the  divorced 
wife— up  to  the  $50  ? 

Judge  ^LvcK.  Yes;  the  Government  is  readj^  to  give,  if  necessary, 
within  the  terms  stated  by  the  law,  up  to  $50.  Now,  the  law  says 
that  to  a  wife  and  three  children  $37.50  goes  from  the  Government ;  to 
a  divorced  wife,  just  like  any  wife,  $15.  That  brings  it  up  to  $52.50. 
But  the  Government  says  that  the  maximum  is  $50.  Inasmuch  as  the 
wife  and  children  come  first,  the  $2.50  loss  must  be  suffered  by  the 
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divorced  Avife.    Therefore  the  divorced  wife  gets  $12.50  instead  of 
$15.   Does  that  make  the  situation  plain? 
A  Mejnibek.  Yes,  sir. 

Anotlier  Membek.  A  man  getting  $70  a  month  can  allot  more  than 
half  ?   He  can  make  an  allotment  of  $50? 

Judge  Mack.  He  can  make  any  allotment  he  pleases,  subject  only 
to  the  Armj'  regulations. 

A  Member.  My  question  is  this,  then,  whether  a  man  who  gets  $70 
a  m.onth,  and  has  a  divorced  wife  and  a  wife,  could  defeat  paj^ments 
to  the  divorced  wife  by  allotting"  $50  to  the  present  wife? 

Judge  Mack.  No;  ithat  is  answered  by  vrhat  I  said;  that  while  a 
man  can  allot  any  of  his  pay  he  can  not  allot  it  until  after  the  com- 
pulsory deduction  is  made.  Now,  the  compulsory  deduction  would 
l3e  for  Avife  and  children  and  divorced  wife,  and  therefore  those  must 
come  first  and  come  out  of  his  half  pay  alone.  His  other  half  pay  is 
perfectly  free.  Now,  a  man  with  $70  pay,  having  a  wife  and  three 
children  and  a  divorced  wife,  can  not  be  compelled  to  give  anything 
to  the  divorced  wife  because  the  $37.50  which  the  Government  gives 
the  wife  and  three  children  would  be  supplemented  by  all  that  he  can 
be  compelled  to  give — half  his  pay;  that  is.  $35;  his  wife  and  three 
children  would  be  entitled  to  that  entire  amount ;  all  the  divorced  wife 
could  get  would  be  the  balance  between  $50,  the  Government  maxi- 
m.um,  and  the  $37.50  allowance  Avhich  the  wife  and  three  children  get. 

A  Me:\iber.  If  a  man  wants  to  give  more  than  the  compulsory  allot- 
ment does  the  Government  prevent  him  ? 

Judge  Mack.  No;  a  man  can  give  as  mu.ch  as  he  pleases  but  the 
amount  Avhich  the  GoA'ernment  adds  is  definitely  fixed  for  each  case. 

A  Member.  In  case  of  a  fine,  what  happens?  Suppose  a  soldier  is 
fined.  [Laughter.] 

Judge  Mack.  YVe  are  going  to  try  to  arrange  for  that  by  regulation. 
I  don't  Iniow  whether  the  interdepartmental  committee  has  taken  it 
up  or  not. 

Col.  I..0RI).  We  hiave  discussed  it. 

Judge  J.Iack.  TNTiat  we  are  going  to  try  to  do  is  to  haA^e  the  Army 
and  Navy  Regulations  provide  that  it  Avill  come  out  of  the  other  half 
of  the  felloAv's  pay.  [Laughter.] 

A  ISIejiber.  In  the  Navy  there  are  certain  conditions  under  Avhich 
a  man's  pay  stops,  A\'here  illness  has  been  contracted  through  some 
fault  of  his  oAvn,  and  he  may  go  to  a  hospital  for  some  period  of 
time,  and  during  that  period  he  loses  all  pay.  What  Avould  be  the 
result  under  those  conditions? 

Col.  Lord.  May  I  ansAver  that  ?   That  can  be  covered  by  regulation. 

A  Me?.iber.  Pardon  me.  in  the  Navy  it  is  in  the  law. 

Judge  Mack.  Have  ,you  taken  that  up  for  discussion? 

A  Member.  It  Avas  passed  in  the  Navy  two  years  ago. 

Col.  Lord.  They  haA^e  the  same  law  in  the  Army. 

Judge  Mack.  Have  we  the  judge  advocate's  representatiA'e  here? 
He  can  ansAver  that  question. 

A  I^Iember.  May  I  ask  that  a  memorandum  be  made  of  that? 

Coi.  Lord.  I  will  make  a  note  of  that. 

A  Member.  Su.ppose  the  court  alloAvs  a  diA^orced  Avife  a  certain 
amount  and  the  Government  allotment  does  not  come  up  to  that 
amount,  does  the  m.an  haA'e  to  make  up  the  rest  from  his  own  pay? 
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Judge  Mack.  What  do  you  mean?  As  a  matter  of  law,  or 
morals,  or  what  ?  A  man's  pay  from  the  United  States  Goveriiiaent 
can  not  be  taken  by  any  court.  Does  that  answer  your  question  ?  It 
is  only  the  United  States  Government  itself  that  can  permit  or  direct 
that.  Now,  a  man's  pay  can  not  be  attached.  No  creditor,  whether 
it  is  a  divorced  wife  or  anybody  else,  can  attach  it,  and  that  is  Avhy 
we  made  these  provisions  as  to  compulsory  allotment. 

A  Member.  Judge,  if  a  notation  is  made  on  the  pay  roll,  $20  or 
less,  the  paymaster  will  do  some  attaching. 

Anotbdsi^  Me^ibeu.  In  the  Navj^,  if  men  are  sick  as  a  result  of  their 
own  misconduct,  they  lose  their  pay  just  as  if  absent  without  leave. 
In  the  case  of  illness  there  is  absolutely  a  law  on  the  subject  which 
takes  all  their  pay,  and  they  must  serve  additional  time  when  they 
come  out  of  the  hospital. 

Judge  Mack.  If  men  get  no  pay  and  are  entitled  to  no  pay  from 
the  Government,  their  families  get  no  allotment,  because  the  allot- 
ment is  dependent  on  the  pay.  If  the  man  so  conducts  himself  that 
the  Government  owes  him  no  obligation,  he  has  absolved  the  Govern- 
ment from  this  obligation  to  the  family  as  well.  That  is  hard,  but 
that  is  life.  Families  suffer  through  the  misconduct  of  the  man.  They 
suiier  when  a  man  is  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  but  they  have  to  support 
themselves,  and  if  the  man  misbehaves  him_self  and  in  that  way  is 
going  to  lose  his  pay  the  family  will  not  receive  the  compulsory  allot- 
ment. He  makes  them  objects  of  charity,  and  charity  will  take  care 
of  them,  but  they  are  no  longer  the  charges  of  the  Government  under 
this  kind  of  a  law,  except  as  to  the  allowance. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  has  done  something  for  which  he  is 
merely  fined,  the  court-martial  can  not  deprive  his  family  of  its  com- 
pulsory allotment;  he  himself  will  suffer  longer  through  that  fine 
and  his  family  not  suffer;  the  fine  comes  out  of  his  half  of  the  pay. 
As  long  as  the  law  itself  does  not  deprive  him  of  that  pay,  the  com- 
pulsory allotment  continues. 

A  Member.  Is  that  the  answer  to  that  question,  or  will  it  be  taken 
lip  in  discussion? 

Judge  Mack.  No ;  if  the  law  does  not  take  away  the  pay,  his  family 
is  entitled  to  allotment  of  pa}^ 

A  Member.  That  is  a  temporary  condition. 

Judge  Mack.  During  the  temporar};-  condition  the  temporary  sus- 
pension applies. 

A  Member.  That  is  the  law  on  that  subject,  is  it? 
Judge  Mack.  Yes. 

A  Member.  I  shou.Id  like  to  take  it  up  in  conference  and  discuss 
it  again. 

Another  Member.  The  family  allovvance  is  absolutely  dependent 
on  the  allotment  ? 

Judge  Mack.  No;  there  is  a  provision  that  exemption  may  be 
•»grarited  from  the  allotment,  but  that  provision  was  not  intended  to 
apply  to  cases  of  this  kind.  I  gave  you  the  sort  of  a  case  to  which  it 
was  intended  to  appl3^ 

A  Member.  Unfortunately,  you  can  not  explain  in  detail  just  to 
vdiat  that_  applies,  but  I  think  xAien  Maj.  Leonard  comes  back  he 
may  explain.  It  hardly  seems  fair. 
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Judge  Mack.  There  is  this  provision  in  the  law,  that  exemption 
can  be  given  by  reguhitions. 

A  Member.  It  hardly  appears  fair  for  the  dependents. 

Judge  Mack.  What  I  have  been  saying  does  not  apply  to  the 
allowance  but  only  to  the  allotment ;  but  if  the  man  is  discharged  for 
misconduct  he  necessarily  injures  his  family.  So,  too,  if  he  becomes 
disabled  through  his  willful  misconduct  his  family  as  well  as  himself 
are  cut  out  of  the  compensation  provisions. 

A  Meimber.  a  man  is  absent  without  leave.  Under  certain  con- 
ditions he  is  treated  as  a  deserter  and  his  pay  is  then  withheld 
mitil  the  question  is  determined  whether  he  is  or  is  not  a  deserter. 
Does  the  family  allowance  go  on? 

Judge  Mack.  Until  it  is  decided,  the  family  allowance  goes  on,  if 
he  is  in  the  service.    Has  he  deserted? 

A  Member.  No  ;  he  has  come  back,  but  the  question  is  not  decided. 
He  is  taken  from  the  pay  roll.    How  can  they  take  out  the  allotment  ? 

Col.  LoKD.  Take  it  out  when  they  get  a  settlement.  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  we  are  going  to  wait  until  we  hear  from  the  field  or  the 
ships.  We  are  going  to  plan  to  pay  in  the  Army  as  soon  as  the 
money  is  due.    We  will  hear  from  the  field  afterwards. 

A  Member.  I  would  like  to  know  about  the  family  allowance.  I 
liave  gained  the  idea  that  the  family  allowance  was  something  given 
by  the  Government  depending  not  at  all  on  something  else.  It  is  the 
Government's  business  to  collect  the  allotm.ent.  If  they  fail  to  do  it 
that  ought  not  to  alfect  his  allowance.  If  a  man  does  not  get  any 
pay  the  Government  can't  take  anything  from  him.  In  the  mean- 
while the  man  is  in  the  service  tmtil  he  is  discharged. 

Judge  Mack.  Possibly  I  do  not  quite  understand  you  when  you 
say  "  family  allowance."  Do  you  include  in  the  words  "  family 
allowance  "  that  part  which  he  himself  allots  or  do  you  mean  only 
the  additional  amount? 

A  Member.  I  have  made  in  my  own  mind  this  distinction:  That 
having  found  out  that  a  man  has  a  family  the  Government  contrib- 
utes to  the  support  of  the  f  amity  and  then  they  are  going  to  make  the 
man  contribute  as  a  secondary  proposition. 

Judge  Mack.  The  Government  payment  of  allowance  is  condi- 
tioned upon  the  making  of  the  allotment.  That  is  the  express  state- 
ment of  the  law.  Now,  the  making  of  that  allotment  may  be  waived ; 
may  be  exempted  by  the  Government.  But  imless  the  Government 
exempts  him  from  paying  that  allotment  the  allotment  must  be  made 
if  he  gets  pay  in  order  to  get  the  allovrance. 

A  Member.  Yes ;  but  if  the  allowance  is  conditional  upon  the  allot- 
ment, the  allotm-ent  itself  being  compulsorj^,  it  follows  that  the  allow- 
ance must  be  compulsory. 

Judge  Mack.  The  allotment  is  compulsory  if  a  man  is  earning  it; 
if  a  man  has  no  pay,  there  can  be  no  allotment. 

A  Member.  But  he  is  in  the  service  just  the  same.  He  is  serving 
his  country  for  hire. 

Judge  Mack.  In  the  case  you  put  he  is  serving  his  country,  is  he? 

A  Member.  So  long  as  he  is  in  the  service  he  theoretically  is. 

Judge  Mack.  You  are  assuming  the  case  that  a  man  is  in  the  serv- 
ice, but  nevertheless  his  pay  is  suspended. 
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A  Member.  Yes;  a  Bian  who  is  absent  without  leave  and  is  tech- 
nically a  deserter  and  is  entitled  to  no  pay  for  the  time  being.  Later 
it  may  be  decided  that  he  really  is  not  a  deserter,  but  meamvhile  his 
pay  is  withheld.  Now,  he  is  subject  to  orders.  It  may  have  been 
a  mistake.  He  is  thei'e  and  still  in  the  service  and  continues  to  be 
until  discharged. 

Judge  Mack.  Under  this  law,  unless  the  pay  was  earned,  that 
share  which  he  must  coiupulsorily  allot  to  his  family  would  not  go 
to  the  family.  But  if  lie  is  in  the  service,  and  though  without  pay 
temporarily  while  the  allotment  is  suspended,  the  family  ailow^ance 
will  go  on.  That  should  be  simply  a  temporary  exemption,  and  when 
it  is  finally  determined  that  the  man  was  entitled  to  his  pay  that 
share  of  it  that  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  family  will  be  taken  out  as 
back  pay,  and  in  the  meantime  they  v/ill  have  to  shift  the  best  they 
can  because  of  what  the  nuui  has  done. 

A  Member.  Following  out  that  same  question,  there  would  be  two 
items  in  the  payment  to  the  beneficiary,  one  the  amount  collected 
from  the  man,  if  anything,  and  the  other  the  amount  contributed  by 
the  Government. 

Jucige  Mack.  Yes. 

A  JMember.  In  the  first  sentence  of  section  205  it  says,  "That 
family  allowances  for  members  of  class  A  shall  be  paid  only  if  and 
while  a  compulsorj^  allotment  is  made  to  a  member  or  members  of 
such  class." 

Judge  Mack.  Yes. 

A  Member.  It  does  not  say,  "  made  and  paid  " ;  it  says  that  the 
allotment  is  made.  Wouldn't  that  establish  the  right  to  the  allow- 
ance ? 

Judge  Mack.  Yes;  it  would. 

A  Member.  And  even  if  the  allowance  were  paid  without  having 
collected  the  allotment  from  the  man,  if  there  is  no  allotment  to  col- 
lect, the  allowance  would  have  to  be  made  just  the  same  ? 

Judg<;  Mack.  While  the  language  could  be  clearer,  the^  word 
"made,''  as  here  used,  is  equivalent  to  "not  waived  or  exempted." 

A  Member,  If  a  man  has  a  famih'  that  is  only  partly  dependent 
on  him,  does  the  Government  give  him  the  same  conditions  as  the  man 
who  has  a  family  entirel}'  dependent? 

Judge  Mack.  l  es.  I  said  that  a  multimillionaire's  wife  can  apply 
for  this  $1.5  a  month  from  the  Government,  and  the  Government  will 
pay  it,  and  have  no  further  questions  if  she  wants  to  apply  for  it.  It 
is  not  exijected  that  thej  are  going  to  do  that. 

A  Member.  These  cases  that  have  been  mentioned  are  with  refer- 
ence to  men  that  have  been  acting  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  not  en- 
titled to  any  paj^  Take  the  case  Avhere  a  man  is  paid  for  30  days  in  a 
month  that  has  31  days.  I  suppose  the  allotment  would  be  payable 
under  those  circumstances. 

Col.  Lord.  Only  30  days  in  a  pay  month, 

A  Member.  Well,  talce  29  days ;  then,  if  he  happened  to  be  sick  one 
day  his  family  would  go  without  any  allowance;  is  that  the  hiterpre- 
tation  ? 

Judge  Mack.  No;  they  would  not.  I  do  not  know  whether  by  law 
pay  is  suspended  hi  that  case;  if  it  is,  then  allotment  but  not  allow- 
ance is  also  suspended. 
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A  Member.  One  more  question:  Take  the  case  of  a  man  with  a 
wife  and  one  child.    She  would  receive  $25  ? 
Judge  Mack.  Yes. 

A  Member.  And  no  matter  what  the  man's  pay  is,  if  his  allotment 
is  added  to  that  $25  she  gets  pay  from  the  husband  and  pay  from  the 
Government — two  sources? 

Judge  Mack.  Yes. 

A  Member.  And  if  the  m.an  is  a  private  the  husband  would  give 
her  $15,  because  thafc  would  be  half  of  his  pay? 

Judge  Mack.  You  see,  pay  is  defined  in  the  act  as  pay  for  service 
in  the  United  Stares,  according  to  his  ranlc  and  according  to  the 
}>eriocl  of  his  service;  aliovrances  are  cut  out ;  the  $3  extra  for  foreign 
service,  etc.,  in  determining  this  half  pay.  It  is  the  pay  that  a  man 
gets  while  ser-'.'ing  in  tiie  Army  in  the  United  States.  You  will  find 
that  definition  in  section  22,  and  I  will  come  back  to  som.e  of  these 
other  definitions  in  a  few  minutes — "  Pay  for  services  in  the  United 
States,  excluding  all  allowances." 

A  Member.  Under  your  definition  of  enlisted  men  I  see  where  it 
says  "  enrolled,  drafted,  and  otherwise."  I  will  ask  you  what  is 
mean+  by  enrolled? 

Judge  Mack.  That  is  a  Navy  term.   The  Xavy  put  that  in. 

A  Member.  That  would  not  include  field  clerks? 

Judge  ^Iack.  It  was  thought  to  refer  only  to  certain  men  in  the 
Navy.  But  I  am  advised  by  The  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the 
Army  that  field  clerks,  and  field  clerks  Quartermaster  Corps,  are 
enrolled  in  the  Army.  They  are  therefore  within  the  act  under  the 
definition  of  enlisted'  men. 

We  come  next  to  other  relatives,  for  whom,  as  T  said,  an  allotment  is 
not  compulsory.  But  it  is  a  condition  precedent  to  getting  the  allow- 
ance, unless  an  exemption  from  making  the  allotment  is  granted.  Now, 
the  situation  as  to  this  is  totally  different  from  that  as  to  wife  and 
child.  The  millionaire  mother,  father,  brother,  or  sister  could  not  get 
anything  from^  the  Government,  because  the  Government  allowance  to 
these  other  relatives  is  subject  to  several  conditions,  and,  first,  that 
they  must  be  actually  dependent,  in  whole  or  in  part,  upon  the  man.  If 
they  are  not  dependent,  they  can  not  get  anythmg,  no  matter  whether 
he  makes  them  an  allotment  or  not.  And,  second,  they  can  not  get 
from  this  allotm.ent  and  the  allowance  combined  more  than  the  man 
himself  has  been  habitually  contributing  during  the  period  of  de- 
pendency, but  not  exceeding  the  past  year.  In  other  word.s — but 
let  me  give  you  an  example.  The  amount  of  the  Government  allow- 
ance is  $10  to  one  parent,  $20  to  two  parents,  and  $5  additional  to 
each  additional  parent — because  a  man  can  have  half  a  dozen  parents 
as  the  word  "  parent "  is  defined  by  this  act — $5  to  each  grandchild, 
brother,  or  sister.  Now,  as  I  said,  none  of  those  paj'ments  are  made 
unless  the  individual  is  dependent  in  whole  or  in  part  upon  the  man, 
and,  second,  none  of  those  payments  are  made  unless  the  allotment 
that  the  man  himself  must  make,  if  he  wants  anything  to  be  paid 
by  the  Government,  is  less  than  what  he  has  been  habitually  paying 
to  thera. 

How  much  must  the  man-  allot  in  order  to  get  this  allowance? 
Well,  that  depends.    If  he  is  giving  a  compulsory  allotment  to  wife, 
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children,  or  widoAAed  niotlier,  then,  in  order  to  get  an  allowance  for 
these  other  relatives  he  must  allot  one-seventh  of  his  pay,  but  not  less 
than  $0.  A  man  making  $70  a  month  Tvoiild  have  to  allot  $10.  Any- 
body getting  less  than  that,  in  proportion.  Now,  then,  suppose  he  is  a 
in-ivate.  He  has  to  allot  $15  a  month  if  he  is  allotting  to  a  wife,  chil- 
dren, or  divorced  Avife.  If  he  is  not  allotting  to  them,  then  he  must 
make  the  same  allotment  to  these  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters  that  he 
would  make  to  his  wife  or  children.  In  other  words,  he  must  give  up 
at  least  $1;)  a  month  under  ail  circumstances  before  the  Governm.ent 
will  do  a  thing  for  his  wife  and  children,  and  if  he  is  not  doing  this 
then  he  must  do  the  same  thing  for  his  parents  before  the  Govern- 
ment will  step  in.  If  he  is  giving  money  to  the  first  class,  then  he 
must  give  something  to  the  second  class,  unless  the  Government 
waives  tlie  additional  amount,  and  this  sum  must  be  at  least  $6,  and  it 
must  be  one-seventh  of  his  pay. 

Now,  to  corne  to  an  example :  A  private  who  hasn't  a  wife  or  child 
or  divorced  v/ife  lias  a  father  and  a  mother.  They  are  both  de- 
pendent upon  him.  He  has  been  their  support.  Assume  he  has  been 
giving  them  $15  a  month  to  live  on.  Now,  let  us  see  v/hat  the  situ- 
ation is.  He  has  no  wife,  child,  or  divorced  wife.  He  is  getting  $30 
a  month.  He  must  give  half  his  pay.  He  must  give  $15  at  least, 
and  as  that  is  half  his  pay  it  is  both  maximum  and  minimum.  Now, 
he  must  give  them  $15.  Two  parents  can  get  $20  from  the  Gov- 
ernment ;  so  that  they  might  in  proper  case  get  $20  from  the  Gov- 
ernment and  $15  from  hi}n.  That  would  be  $35.  But  I  said  that 
he  had  been  paying  them  only  $15  a  month  before  he  went  into 
the  Army.  Therefore  they  can't  get  an3'thing  from,  the  Government. 
His  $15  that  he  gives  them  is  all  that  he  gave  them  before,  and  there- 
fore it  is  all  that  they  are  entitled  to  under  the  law. 

Now,  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  has  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren or  a  wife.  He  gives  that  wufe  $15.  Novv,  he  wants  his  father 
and  mother  to  get  something.  He  mxi$t  give  them  another  $5,  But 
he  has  been  contributing  $15  to  them  before  the  war.  The  Govern- 
ment will  then  add  $10  so  that  they  will  still  get  the  $15.  If  he  had 
been  contributing  $25  or  more  to  them  before  the  war  the  Govern- 
ment Avould  have  been  ready  to  add  $20  to  his  $5,  making  a  total  of 
$25.    Is  the  example  clear? 

A  Member.  I  suppose  if  it  takes  all  that  a  man  makes  for  his  allot- 
ment to  his  parents  the  Government  will  go  50-50. 

Judge  Mack.  Put  your  example. 

A  Member.  For  instance  if  vou  have  a  widowed  mother  and  you 
allot  her  $30,  will  the  Government  go  60-50  ? 

Judge  Mack.  No ;  I  have  explained  to  you,  tried  to  explain,  these 
limitations.  If  there  is  one  parent  the  Government  will  allow  a 
maximum  of  $10 ;  for  two  parents  the  Government  will  allow  a  max- 
imum of  $20.  Now,  that  is  all  the  Government  will  allow  under  any 
circumstances,  no  matter  what  the  man  gives.  The  Government  will 
not  allow  more. 

Now,  to  emphasize  again  one  mere  point.  Col.  Lord  asked  me  to 
emphasize  the  point  that  the  Government  will  add  under  no  circum- 
stances more  than  $50.   It  does  not  make  any  difference  what  the  man 
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allots.  The  wife  and  the  children  cojne  first,  the  divorced  wife  next, 
and  then  come  these  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters  in  sharing  in  that 
possible  $50  that  the  Government  gives. 

A  I\Iembee.  What  form  of  proof  is  required  of  the  amount  that 
has  been  paid  by  the  man  to  his  famil}''? 

Judge  Mack.  That  is  a  matter  that  will  be  prescribed  by  regula- 
tions, but  until  the  bureau  can  investigate  further  it  is  apt  to  take  tho 
statement  of  the  man  and  his  mother  as  to  what  has  been  actually 
paid,  because  a  man  is  going  to  the  penitentiary  if  he  knowingly 
makes  a  wrong  statement. 

Col.  Lord.  The  Army  had  the  same  proposition  to  meet  in  connec- 
tion with  the  $5,000,000  that  Avas  distributed  in  connection  with  the 
Mexican  mobilization,  and  that  was  a  troublesome  problem  that  we 
liad  to  solve,  to  establish  definitely  and  with  certainty  how  much 
had  been  customarily  contributed  by  the  soldier  toward  the  sup- 
port of  the  designated  beneficiary.   But  we  solved  it. 

Judge  Mack.  It  is  a  difficult  problem,  and  we  have  endeavored 
in  this  act  to  get  away  as  far  as  we  could  from  the  necessit}''  of  in- 
vestigating questions  of  dependency.  That  was  one  of  the  reasons 
why  we  said,  Give  the  wife  and  children,  if  the}"  ask  for  it,  without 
going  into  the  question  of  whether  they  really  need  it  or  not,  be- 
cause as  was  said  in  answer  to  arguments  of  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors, it  will  cost  the  Government  more  to  investigate  whether  these 
wives  and  children  are  really  dependent  than  the  amount  that  would 
be  sa^'ed  fi'om  those  who  did  not  need  it  and  nevertheless  asked  for  it. 

A  Member.  In  the  case  of  pett}^  officers,  many  of  them  leave  an 
allotment  of  $75  for  their  families.  Maybe  they  earn  $90.  Now,  we 
say  that  they  are  compelled  to  leave  one-half  ox  their  pay.  We  will 
say  that  it  will  be  $50  in  the  case  of  $100  pay,  and  that  he  had  a 
v>dfe  with  no  children.  Would  the  Governuient  still  give  $15  in 
addition  to  the  $50?    The  $50  would  not  be  compulsory. 

Judge  Mack.  It  would  not  /)e  $50  compulsorily.  Let  me  try  to 
put  it  again.  A  man  must  allot  on!}'  the  same  amoimt  that  the 
Government  itself  is  paying.  But  even  that  is  subject  to  two  limita- 
tions: that  he  must  allot  $15  a  month  and  that  he  need  not  allot 
more  than  half  his  pay.  Suppose  that  man  has  a  wife  and  no  chil- 
dren. How  much  is  the  Government  going  to  give  her?  $15  a 
jnonth.  So,  then,  the  man  must  allot  the  same  amount  that  the 
Government  gives,  that  is  $15,  isn't  it?  That  is  all  that  the  man 
must  allot,  because  it  is  also  the  minimum  that  he  can  allot.  But 
the  maximum  half  pay  is  onl}'^  if  the  Government  were  to  give  up 
to  that. 

A  Membei!.  But  what  I  meant,  the  point  is  this,  that  he  has  been 
leaving  $T0,  but  irrespective  of  the  amount  that  he  allots,  the  fact 
that  he  has  a  wife,  the  Government  allots,  then,  $15.  irrespective  of 
what  he  has  been  leaving  for  her. 

Judge  Mack.  Irrespective  of  what  he  gives,  in  excess  of  $15,  the 
Government  will  give  only  $15.  Now.  he  may  give  her  another  $5 
or  he  may  give  her  his  entire  pay  if  he  wants  to,  but  the  fact  that 
he  gives  more  than  $15  does  not  influence  the  Government  in  giving 
any  more.   The  Government  amotmt  is  fixed. 

A  Member.  A  mother  has  more  than  one  son,  say  three,  in  the 
service.    Does  she  get  allowance  from  all  three  sons?  [Laughter.] 
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Judge  Mack.  Yes.  she  may;  that  is  so  for  this  reason.  You  will 
find  an  express  provision  to  the  contrary  when  it  comes  to  the  com- 
pensation section;  but  as  to  the  family  allowance  section,  it  is  so  for 
this  reason:  First,  she  must  be  dependent  upon  the  son,  and  second, 
the  total  amount  that  she  is  going  to  get  in  respect  to  any  of  these 
sons  is  not  more  than  the  amount  that  she  has  been  habitually  get- 
ting. It  would  have  been  unjust  to  conhne  it  to  one  son  because  that 
one  son  might  have  given  all  his  allotment  to  support  his  wife  and 
children.  Therefore  there  is  no  limitation  to  a  mother  getting  from 
all  of  her  sons  in  the  Army  or  Navy,  but  she  can  not  get  more  than 
she  has  been  accustomed  to  get  from  them.  And  she  must  be  de- 
pendent upon  each  one  as  to  vvhom,  she  gets  an  allowance. 

A  Member.  I  have  been  trying  to  follow  3'ou  very  closely.  I 
would  like  to  ask  from  a  standpoint  of  financial  or  domestic  interest, 
is  a  man  allowed  to  make  an  allotment  to  his  sister  or  brother  re- 
gardless of  their  present  financial  state — that  is,  if  their  financial 
situation  is  sufficient  to  take  care  of  their  vital  needs,  can  you  nicilce 
an  allptment  just  the  same? 

Judge  Mack.  If  you  mean  exactly  what  you  say,  the  answer  is 
simple ;  yes.  But  if  you  mean,  can  he  make  an  allotment  and  there- 
by secure  a  Government  allowance,  the  answer  is  no. 

A  Member.  That  is  vvhat  I  meant. 

Judge  Mack.  The  answer  is  no,  for  this  reason That  they  are  not 
dependent  upon  him;  that  is  the  very  hypothesis  of  your  question, 
tJuit  they  were  not  dependent  upon  liim. 

A  Member.  Yes,  sir. 

Judge  Mack.  If  they  are  not  dependent  upon  him  they  would  not 
2fet  it. 

I  have  tried  to  say  that  father  or  m.other  or  grandchildren  or 
brother  or  sister  can  not  get  a  Government  allowance  unless  they 
are  actually  dependent  upon  the  man  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  they 
can't  get  it  even  then  to  a  greater  extent  than  he  has  been  habitually 
contributing  to  them,  and  his  allotment  is  first  taken  into  considera- 
tion, and  only  if  he  has  been  contributing  more  than  he  has  to  allot 
to  them  can  he  come  to  the  Government  for  the  balance,  and  then  sub- 
ject to  the  limitation  that  all  the  Government  gives  to  e-acli  dependent 
parent  is  $10,  and  to  each  dependent  brother,  sister,  or  grandchild,  $5. 

A  Member.  That  was  my  understanding.    I  wanted  to  be  sure. 

Judge  Mack.  I  am  not  criticizing  you  for  asking  questions.  I  do 
not  want  you  to  hesitate  to  ask  questions  because  you  might  think 
that  thej'  are  foolish  questions.  It  is  the  apparently/  foolish  question 
that  brings  out  the  points. 

A  Member.  In  the  instance  v/here  the  parent  had  three  sons  in  the 
sorA'ice  and  before  they  Aveiit  into  the  service  the  three  sons  had 
contributed  to  the  support,  but  had  different  salaries  and  had  con- 
tributed in  varying  amounts,  the  parents  therefore  are  dependent 
on  all  three  sons,  but  in  the  event  of  a  son  being  killed  'svho  was  in 
the  habit  of  contributing  the  largest  amount,  would  the  Government 
only  give  thern  the  sum  contributed  by  one  of  the  remaining  sons? 

Judge  Mack.  Under  the  law  each  son  is  considered  separately  in 
the  family  allowance,  because  that  allowance  will  depend  upon  his 
contribution  and  not  on  the  contribution  of  his  brother. 

A  Me^ieer.  Even  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  his  brother  ? 
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Judge  Mack.  It  is  possible  that  the  words  of  the  hiw  could  be 
stretched  to  cover  that  case.  I  say  it  is  possible,  but  not  certain,  be- 
cause we  have  expressly  provided  for  that  sort  of  case  in  the  com- 
pensation article.  You  will  find,  when  I  come  to  that,  in  article 
301  (g) ,  at  the  top  of  page  9,  that  such  compensation  shall  be  payable 
whether  her  widowhood  arises  before  or  after  the  death  of  such 
person  and  whenever  her  condition  is  such  that  if  the  person  were 
living  the  widowed  mother  would  have  been  dependent  upon  him 
for  support.  Now,  that  is  a  case  similar  to  the  one  you  are  putting. 
Sup])ose  she  was  not  dependent  upon  him  at  any  time  during  the 
year  before  he  went  into  the  service,  but  she  would  have  been  de- 
pendent upon  him  at  the  present  moment  because  the  family  status 
has  changed;  suppose  her  husband  has  died;  if  this  boy  had  not  been 
in  the  Avar,  she  would  have  been  dependent  upon  him. 

That  may  be  one  of  the  omissions  in  the  act,  or  it  may  be  that  the 
bureau  can  cover  it  in  a  reasonable  way  by  a  broad  construction  of 
the  act. 

A  Member.  It  would  be  well  to  discharge  that  man  and  let  him  go 
home. 

Judge  Mack.  That  would  be  one  solution.  [Laughter.]  Because 
a  man  can  be  discharged  if  after  he  has  entered  his  people  become 
dependent  upon  him. 

A  Member.  His  4'egimental  commander  is  the  judge  of  that  under 
the  War  Department's  letter  of  April  4,  1917. 

Ju.dge  Mack.  Nov/,  yon  have,  none  of  you,  asked  about  something 
provided  for  in  section  208,  but  I  will  call  your  attention  to  it.  How 
are  you  going  to  divide  this  between  wife  and  children  and  between 
parents, "grandparents,  and  the  others?  Well,  the  bureau  will  pro- 
vide regulations.  The  bureau  can  apportion  it  as  it  pleases.  Those 
regulations  are  not  yet  pro^aded.  Experience  will  have  to  demon- 
strate how  best  it  can  be  done. 

A  Member.  Judge  Mack,  if  a  man's  wife  is  working  and  makes 
enough  money  to  take  care  of  herself,  will  she  get  that  $15  paid  as 
an  allotment 'I 

Judge  Mack.  Yes,  I  will  say  again;  because  it  is  evident  I  have  not 
made  myself  perfectly  clear  to  evei-ybody;  just  as  that  millionaire's 
wife  can  get  it  if  she  wants  it,  so  can  the  working  Avoman.  And  she 
has  a  perfect  right  to  get  it.  Is  that  clear? 

A  Member.  Yes,  sir. 

Another  Me^iber.  Judge,  suppose  a  man  gets  maiTied  after  this 
goes  through  ? 

JudP'e  Mack.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  when  he  gets  mar- 
ried. 

A  Me]>.ibei:.  I  wanted  to  get  to  this  point:  Is  $15  that  the  Govern- 
ment allows  at  the  start  allowed  on  the  day  you  get  married? 

Judge  Mack.  Yes.  [Prolonged  laughter.]  I  may  say  that  there 
was  one  sailor  boy  who  was  as  enthusiastic  and  ]3unctual  in  his  at- 
tendance at  the  meetings  of  the  committee  while  this  was  going- 
through  as  I  was,  and  the  moment  I  told  him  it  was  through_  and 
they  had  not  compelled  the  wife  to  be  actually  dependent  upon  him — 
the'  Senate  already  had  put  in  a  provision,  and  it  was  only  at  the 
last  moment  that  they  struck  it  out,  that  the  wife  or  child  must  be 
just  like  the  rest  of  the  relatives,  actually  dependent — the  moment  I 
told  him  that  they  had  stricken  that  out  and  that  it  would  not  make 
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any  difference  whether  that  girl  Avas  working  or  not,  lie  sent  a  tele- 
gram out  to  Los  Angeles  to  come  on.  [Langhter.] 

Director  De  Lanot,  The  director  was  going  to  ask  3^011  as  to 
whether  he  wanted  to  state  when  this  wedding  is  to  be  held.  We 
miglit  make  an  official  memorandum  of  it. 

A  ^Iember.  If  a  man  gives  anything  over  the  $15  to  his  wife,  a 
man  getting  $100,  we  will  say,  and  allots  at  least  $16,  application 
has  first  to  be  made  before  the  $15  will  be  given  by  the  Government? 

Judge  Mack.  Yes.  In  other  words,  the  grant  of  this  money  by  the  ' 
Government  is  not  automatic.    Application  must  be  made. 

Director  De  Lanox.  That  is  an  important  feature. 

Judge  Mack.  The  point  about  it  was  this :  While  v/e  do  not  for  an 
instant  want  to  deter  anybody  v.lio  is  reasonably  entitled  to  this 
money  from  applying  for  it,  at  the  same  time  even  this  millionaire's 
wife  might  take  it  for  pin  monej'^  if  slie  did  not  have  to  apply  for  it, 
but  she  would  not  take  it  if  she  did  have  to  make  a  direct  application. 
Now.  what  I  want  to  impress  on  you,  however,  in  that  connection  is 
this :  There  are  many  men  in  the  ranks  of  the  privates  and  noncom- 
missioned officers  who  have  made  tremendous  sacrifices  in  going  into 
this  work,  vrho  have  given  up  salaries  of  $100,  $200,  $300  or  more  and 
are  taking  the  Government's  $30  to  $100  per  month  and  whose  wdfe 
and  cliildren  have  verj^  little,  if  anything.  Now,  there  is  no  reason 
in  the  world  why  those  men  or  the  wife  and  the  children  should  not 
apply  for  this.  The  Government  is  giving  it,  and  they  are  going  to 
have  a  hard  enough  time  as  it  is  in  getting  clown  to  a  much  lower 
scale  of  living  than  they  are  accustomed  to,  and  the  fact  that  they 
ma.j  have  just  enough  to  keep  them  from  poverty  is  no  reason  for 
refraining  from  asking  for  the  allowance,  because  it  is  intended  by 
the  Government  that  they  should  have  it.  The  people  who  ought  not 
to  have  it  are  those  who  are  abundantly  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves without  it. 

A  Me3ibek.  Judge  jMack,  for  information,  we  will  say,  a  man  has 
a  wife  and  child.  Would  it  be  a  proper  procedure  to  immediately 
check  his  pay  account? 

Judge  Mack.  Oh,  yes. 

A  Member.  Well,  then,  Avould  that  not  automatically  start  an 
allowance  to  his  wife? 
Judge  Mack.  No;  the  allowance  must  be  applied  for  anyway. 
A  Member.  It  has  to  be  applied  for  anyway  ? 

Judge  Mack.  But  the  allowance  application  blanks  are  being 
printed  now  vvith  the  information  that  is  necessary  to  go  with  them, 
and  the  plan  is  to  have  them  in  your  hands  to-morrow  morning,  so 
you  maj'-  see  just  what  they  say;  in  fact,  I  hope  that  before  we  get 
done  this  afternoon  Ave  may  have  this  material.  I  would  like  very 
much  if  we  could  get  hold  of  them,  and  I  would  like  \'ery  much  to 
have  the  insurance  blanks  before  I  get  done  here. 

A  Mesiber.  Judge  Mack  

Judge  Mack.  Just  a  moment.  Of  course,  we  purpose  having  these 
blanks  distributed  throughout  the  Arm}'  and  the  Navy,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  enlisted  man,  his  absolute  clutj^,  to  fill  out  one  of  these 
blanks  and  to  do  it  right  av^ay. 

A  Member.  Judge  Mack,  might  I  ask  a  little  elucidation  on  the 
question  of  the  officer  here?  It  would  be  a  matter  that  w'ould  be  cov- 
ered by  regulations,  would  it  not,  whether  or  not  you  make  a  checkage 
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against  an  enlisted  man's  paj^  simply  because  tlie  fact  has  been  devel- 
oped that  he  has  a  wife  and  children? 

Judge  Mack.  Oh,  3^es ;  I  almost  forgot  one  thing  before  leaving  this 
subject;  the  matter  of  compulsory  allotment  and  Government  allow- 
ance begins  November  1.  That  means  that  the  first  deductions  will  be 
on  the  November  pay  roll,  so  that  we  have  quite  a  bit  of  time  to 
gather  all  of  this  information. 

A  Member.  Judge  Mack,  could  I  ask  a  question  about  methods? 
Now,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  company  commander,  suppose  he 
checks  his  men  up  and  assorts  the  bachelors  and  benedicts,  and  has  his 
two  lists. 

Judge  Mack.  Let  me  suggest  to  .you  that  you  put  that  question 
to-morrow  or  Thursday,  because  I  am  not  now  prepared  to  discuss  it, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  that  you  gentlemen  are 
here  for— to  consider  together  and  to  consider  with  the  administra- 
tive officials  the  best  methods  of  actua,lly  distributing  all  of  this 
information. 

A  Me3.i3?er.  My  point  was  that  if  you  take  your  list  of  married 
men,  and  some  of  them  do  not  make  this  application,  is  it  then  the 
company  commander's  duty  to  send  the  application  to  the  wife  to  see 
whether  she  wants  to  make  the  application  or  not? 

Judge  Mack.  Well,  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  man  to 
fill  m  the  information.  Now,  that  is  a  matter  to  be  determined  and 
is  a  very  interesting  qiiestion,  and  siTggests  the  possibility  of  putting 
it  up  to  the  wife  if  she  wants  it  and  the  man  does  not  want  it,  because 
the  beneficiary  may  apply. 

That  is  the  point  I  make,  because  the  beneficiary  may  apply. 

A  Member.  Judge  Mack,  not  desiring  to  interrupt  you  too  much, 
I  should  like  to  ask  with  regard  to  this  matter  that  frequently  in  the 
Army  they  have  had  cases  come  through  the  office  of  complaints  from 
the  wife  tiaat  she  is  not  being  provided  for  b}^  allotment  from  the  hus- 
band. I  know  of  very  few  cases  in  which  the  Army  commanders  have 
not  been  able  hy  moral  or  other  suasion  to  see  that  the  proper  allot- 
ment was  immediately  made. 

Judge  Mack.  The  danger  is  in  the  case  of  deserted  wives.  Now, 
one  of  the  very  important  things  for  you  to  put  up  to  the  men  in  ex- 
plaining their  absolute  duty  under  the  law  to  fil'i  out  these  statements 
is  that  they  must  tell  the  truth  about  that  and  not  play  off  as 
bachelors. 

A  Member.  How  about  deserted  husbands;  I  know  of  cases  like 
that  ? 

Judge  Mack.  Deserted  husbands? 
A  Me?iibei}.  She  gets  this  money  ? 

Judge  Mack.  Oh,  no:  a  deserted  husband  would  htive  to  ask  for 
exemption  from  allotment  and  show  that  he  had  been  deserted  by 
his  wife.  After  she  has  had  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  the  sub- 
ject, undoubtedly  exemption  would  be  granted  to  him,  and  she  would 
get  neither  allotment  nor  allowance.  Of  course,  there  ai-e  such  cases. 
That  is  why  that  exemption  provision  was  put  in. 

A  Member.  Judge  Mack,  now  in  case  the  wife  has  left  the  husband, 
say,  several  months  ago,  and  the  husband  does  not  know  the  where- 
abouts of  the  wife — all  at  once  the  wife  should  find  out  he  is  at  a 
certain  cantonment  and  she  is  going  after  all  she  can  get  and  tries  to 
get  this  allov/ance  

Judge  JJack.  Yes? 
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A  IMember  (continuing).  Has  the  Government  then  the  right  to 
take  $15  of  the  private's  pay  to  go  to  the  wife? 

Judge  Mack.  Yes;  it  also  has  the  right  not  to  do  it.  That  Avas 
the  question  I  just  answered.  You  are  stating  the  case  that  was 
just  stated.  A  wife  has  deserted  her  husband,  now  shall  she  get  this 
money  or  not.  Well,  that  is  going  to  depend  on  circumstances. 
That  is  going  to  be  a  pretty  hard  job  for  Mr.  DeLanoy  and  his  asso- 
ciates to  decide,  but  it  is  up  to  them  to  decide.  If  it  is  a  case  of  a 
woman  who  has  temporarily  gone  away  and  Avho  v/ould  have  come 
back,  she  may  be  entitled  to  it ;  whereas  in  the  case  of  a  woman  who 
has  been  away  for  a  long  time  and  is  coming  back  just  to  get  the 
money,  he  will  undoubtedl}'^  decide  she  is  not  going  to  get  it ;  but  there 
will  be  some  very  difficult  cases  there  to  decide. 

A  Member,  In  case  she  does  not  show  up  and  there  is  no  other 
dependent  on  the  man,  will  there  still  be  a  deduction  of  half  the 
salarj'  ? 

Judge  Mack,  You  mean,  will  there  be  a  deduction  in  case  she 
shows  up  in  the  future? 

A  Member.  Yes,  sir;  or  iii  case  she  should  not  shoAv  up  and  there 
are  no  other  dependents  1 

Judge  Mack,  Suppose  there  is  no  wife?   Is  that  your  case? 

A  Member.  Yes. 

Judge  Mack,  xill  right,  I  will  come  to  that.  That  is  the  last  thing 
in  reference  to  this  allowance.  The  Secretary  of  War  aird  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  K'avy  have  the  power  under  this  act  to  adopt  regulations 
that  so  much  of  one-half  of  a  man's  pay  as  is  not  allotted  either 
voluntarily  or  compulsorily  shall  be  deposited  with  the  United 
States  and  bear  i  per  cent  interest.  Now,  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
the  Secretarj'  of  the  Navy  have  not  jet  adopted  such  a  regulation. 
They  have  the  power  to  do  so  at  any  time  they  believe  it  wise.  If 
they  do  that  the  result  is  this,  that  if  a  man  has  no  dependents  to 
whom  he  is  allotting  and  nobody  else  to  whom  he  is  allotting  the 
money,  instead  of  getting  that  $30  per  month  paid  to  him,  say,  over 
in  France,  the  Secretary  of  War  or  Navy  may  say,  "We  will  keep 
$16  of  it  on  deposit  here  for  you  at  i  per  cent  interest,  com- 
pounded semiannually,  and  you  will  only  get  $15."  The  reason  for 
that  is  that  it  is  believed  b}'  a  good  many — and  if  the  Secretary  of 
War  so  believes  it  he  will  make  a  regulation — that  there  is  gras^e 
danger  to  the  morale  of  the  Army  to  allow  the  men  to  have  $30 
spending  money  over  in  France.  And  the  great  dangers  are  these: 
First,  and  perhaps  least,  because  the  Government  is  not  trying  to  be 
guardian  to  men  as  if  they  were  children,  the  danger  to  the  man  him- 
self. Second,  the  clanger  that  arises  v\'hen  men  in  the  same  rank  are 
having  a  different  amount  of  spending  money  is  to  be  considered. 
These  men  who  have  wives  at  home  must  cut  down  one-half,  and  the 
bachelor  will  have  twice  as  much.  But  even  that  is  not  as  serious  as 
the  nest.  You  are  going  to  be  brothers  in  arms  of  the  English  and 
the  French,  and  they  get  very  little  pay,  and  your  spending  monej^  of 
one-half  pay  is  going  to  be  a  great  deal  more  than  their  entire  pay, 
and  that  may  be  demoralizing.  But  even  that  is  not  the  vv'orst.  France 
is  poverty  stricken.  The  American  boys  are  in  grave  danger  of  looking 
at  money  fi"om  an  American  standpoint  when  they  are  over  in  France 
instead  of  from  a  French  standpoint.   For  a  French  peasant  in  ordi- 
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nary  times  a  franc  is  as  big  as  a  dollar ;  in  these  times  it  is  a  great  deal 
more  than  a  dollar.  Bnt  for  the  American  boy  going  over  there 
with  comparatively  plenty  of  money  in  his  pocket  a  dollar  does  not 
seem  large,  and  to-day  it  is  not  merely  5  francs,  it  is  nearly  6  francs. 
When  he  throws  away  that  dollar  he  is  throwing  away  nearly  6 
francs,  and  that  in  ordinary  times  to  the  French  peasant  is  a  great 
deal,  and  to-day  to  most  people  in  France  it  is  a  great  deal  of  money. 
The  result  is  the  demoralizing  of  the  very  people  we  are  trying  to 
help,  because  of  our  extravagance  and  because  through  that  extrava- 
gance we  are  raising  the  price  of  all  supplies  in  France. 

NoAv.  those  are  the  reasons  that  are  urged  by  the  commander  in 
chief  of  the  American  Army  in  France,  Gen.  Pershing,  to  cut  down 
the  spendiiig  money  of  the  boys  over  there,  and  to  cut  it  down  even 
m.oi'e  than  this  law  provides  for,  because,  in  his  judgment,  exjjressed 
and  brought  over  here  with  his  sanction,  $10  a  month  is  more  spend- 
ing money  thnn  a  man  ought  to  have  in  the  trenches  under  these 
circumstances — not  that  Americans  can  not  be  trusted  to  spend  a 
heap  more  than  $10,  but  tliat  under  all  the  circum.stances  $10  spend- 
ing money  for  the  boys  in  the  trenches  is  now  too  much. 

A  Member.  Judge,  just  a  moment,  before  you  leave  the  subject. 
The  decision  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  War-Kisk  Insurance, 
is  the  director  protected  ?    Is  his  decision  final  ? 

Judge  M.ACK.  His  decision  is  final. 

A  Member.  There  is  no  appeal  ? 

Judge  Mack.  No  appeal  therefrom.  His  decision  ends  it;  that  is, 
his  decision  is  final  on  all  questions  under  this  act  with  one  single 
exception — claims  under  the  insurance  policies;  if  the  claimants  have 
a  difference  with  him,  they  can  fight  it  out  in  court;  but  outside  of 
that  his  decision  is  final ;  you  can  not  go  to  court  about  it. 

A  Mejmber.  If  a  m.an  lias  an  allotment  already  going,  is  it  auto- 
matically stopped  the  1st  of  November  when  you  make  out  this  com- 
pulsory allotment  ? 

Judge  Mack.  I  can  not  answer  that.  I  do  not  know.  The  com- 
pulsory allotment  will  take  precedence.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
War  and  the  Navy  Departments  are  going  to  provide  as  to  the  present 
allotments.  That  is  a  matter  that  ought  to  be  taken  care  of,  I  should 
say.  I  do  not  know  what  they  have  in  mind  on  that.  I  have  not 
discussed  that  with  them. 

A  Member.  I  do, not  think  the  intention  is  to  interfere  with  the 
voluntar3^-allotment  system  of  1899. 

A  Member.  The  point  is,  if  a  man  has  made  an  allotment  which 
runs  until  it  stops,  will  yow  take  out  the  compulsory  allotment  also, 
or  call  it  to  his  attention? 

Judge  Mack.  The  compulsory  allotment  must  be  attended  to. 

A  Member.  Of  course,  the  compulsory  allotment  must  be  attended 
to.  He  has  nothing  to  say  about  that ;  but  suppose  a  man  at  present 
is  allotting  the  $15  to  a  wife,  will  you  take  the  $15  plus  the  $15? 

Judge  SIack.  Unless  he  stops  it,  which  he  has  a  right  to  do. 

A  Member.  Of  course  he  has  a  right  to  do  it,  but  might  it  not  be 
better  to  construe  the  voluntary  allotment  as  including  the  com- 
pulsory allotment?  Would  that  perhaps  not  be  a  little  wiser  in  the 
interest  of  the  man?  That  is  a  matter  that  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered. A  man  to-day  allotting  $15  to  his  wife,  if  a  law  steps  in  and 
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takes  $15  for  his  wife  whether  he  will  or  not,  I  should  think  it  might 
be  well  to  consider  what  he  has  been  voluntarily  gi^'ii'^g     her,  if  this 
is  to  be  a  part  of  this  compulsory  allotment. 
Judge  Mack.  That  could  be  done. 

A  Member.  That  would  be  the  natural  construction  of  his  volun- 
tary allotment. 

A  Member.  I  should  like  to  ask  if  anything  in  regard  to  this  has 
been  sent  into  the  field,  to  the  commanders  who  are  there,  in  reference 
to  the  Liberty  Loan  bonds.  If  nothing  has  been  sent  out  as  to  Novem- 
ber 1, 1  am  afraid  we  will  find  ourselves  in  a  bad  jam. 

Judge  Mack.  All  I  can  say  is,  I  know  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury addressed  the  cantonments  out  in  the  State  of  Washington  in 
connection  with  the  Liberty  Loan  and  he  told  them  about  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  at  the  time  he  was  talking  to  them  about  the 
Liberty  Loan. 

A  Member.  Is  that  just  receritly? 
'  Judge  Mack.  That  is  within  the  last  week,  October  9,  but  how  far 
that  has  been  done  I  do  not  know ;  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

A  Member.  The  question  has  come  in  from  most  of  the  canton- 
ments as  to  the  effect  of  the  compulsory  allotment  and  the  insurance, 
and  I  think  with  few  exceptions  the  connnanding  generals  of  the 
cantonments  and  most  of  the  large  posts  have  given  just  the  sub- 
stance of  the  provisions  of  this  law  as  to  how  it  would  affect  the  en- 
listed men,  particularly  with  a  view  to  opening  the  way  for  them  to 
continue  making  their  allotments  for  the  purchase  of  Libert}^  Bonds. 

Officer.  The  lieutenant's  suggestion  with  reference  to  the  liberty 
Loan,  I  think,  is  a  good  one  for  this  reason.  Many  of  tlie  company 
commanders  in. speaking  about  the  Liberty  Bonds  have  told  their 
men  that  this  allotment  in  the  bill  as  conteniplated  would  not  be  com- 
pulsory, that  these  allotments  would  lie  optional  on  the  part  of  the 
men. 

Judge  Mack.  To  the  wife  and  child? 

Officer.  Yes,  sir. 

Judge  Mack.  That  is  unforturiate. 

Officer.  Those  statements  have  been  made  in  our  camp  and  prob- 
ably have  been  made  in  other  camps. 

judge  Mack.  Very  unfortunate,  because  for  the  last  three  months 
anj'body  who  had  asked  anything  about  it  would  have  been  told  the 
contrary.  Neither  the  original  nor  any  later  draft  of  the  bill  as  it 
went  through  contemplated  anything  but  a  compulsory  allotment  for 
wife  and  child.  It  is  very  vinfortunate  that  any  commander  should 
have  made  statements  of  that  kind. 

A  Member.  Judge  Mack,  in  that  telegram  of  The  Adjutant  General 
it  was  sjpecificaily  stated  that  these  compulsory  allotments  were  re- 
quired- 
Judge  Mack.  But  Lieut.  Peebles  means  long  before  that,  don't 
you  ? 

Officer.  No  ;  just  recently,  J  udge,  that  this  has  been  done.  1  might 
add,  too,  that  the  officers  are  assuming  that  this,  present  draft  does 
not  include  any  men  who  have  dependents. 

Judge  Mack.  Well,  that  is  a  pretty  broad  assumption. 

A  Member.  Is  that  not  the  law,  that  no  man  was  to  be  drafted 
that  has  a  wife  dependent  upon  him  ? 
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Judge  Mack.  Well,  a  man  may  be  exempted  if  he  has  people 
dependent  on  hhn,  but  that  word  "  dependent "  has  been  construed 
differently  in  different  States,  and  there  are  many  men  who  have 
families  dependent  on  them  who  have  insisted  patriotically  on  going 
to  war  anyway,  and  they  have  done  it  because  a  number  of  them  knew 
that  the  Government  was  going  to  make  some  such  provision  as  this. 
Moreover,  in  the  second  draft  the  situation  will  be  different  because 
of  this  provision. 

Before  I  touch  on  compensation  let  us  go  back  to  these  definitions 
on  page  4.  In  the  first  place,  so  far  as  the  allotment  and  allowance 
is  concerned,  what  usually  is  called  a  common-law  marriage,  if  it 
has  existed  for  two  3'ears,  will  be  sufficient.  In  other  words,  if  a  man 
and  woman  have  openly  and  publicly  lived  together  as  man  and 
wife — I  mean  recognized  each  other  and  have  been  recognized  as 
husband  and  wife — for  two  years  and  neither  of  them  is  debarred  by 
reason  of  having  another  husband  or  wife,  so  that  if  they  had  gone 
through  a  ceremony  there  would  have  been  no  bar  to  their  marriage, 
they  are  deemed  for  the  purpases  of  this  part  of  the  act  to  be  husband 
and  wife.  As  to  the  other  articles  of  the  act,  the  law  is  more  strict. 
It  requires  pretty  strict  proof  of  marriage  in  order  to  entitle  the 
woman  to  the  rights  of  a  married  woman  under  the  compensation 
and  under  the  insurance  clauses — perhaps  much  too  strict — but,  then, 
Congress  put  that  in ;  it  was  not  in  our  draft. 

Now,  then,  "child,"  as  used  throughout  the  act,  includes  not  only 
legitimate  children.  but_it  includes  step  children  when  they  are  mem- 
bers of  the  household.  It  inch.ides  adopted  children  if  they  have  been 
adoj^ted  at  least  six  months  before  the  act  went  into  effect,  or  six 
months  before  enlistment,  if  enlistm.ent  is  after  that.  It  includes 
illegitimate  children,  provided  the  man  has  acknowledged  or  acknowl- 
edges them  as  his  own  in  writing,  or  provided  a  court  has  decreed 
that  he  must  contribute  to  their  support.  And  a  grandchild  would 
include  a  child  as  defined  of  a  child  as  defined  in  the  act.  The  child 
or  the  grandchild  in  order  to  get  the  family  allowance  or  the  com- 
pensation must  be  unmarried  and  under  the  age  of  18,  or  if  18  or  over 
must  be  insane,  idiotic,  or  otherwise  permanently  helpless.  The  term 
"  parent includes,  as  I  told  you  before,  not  only  father  and  mother, 
but  step-parents,  grandparents,  and  the  parents,  step-parents,  or 
grandparents  of  the  wife  as  well  as  of  the  husband.  Brothers  and 
sisters  include  the  half  blood  as  well  as  the  whole  blood,  step-brother 
and  sister,  and  those  through  adoption. 

Now,  the  military'  and  naval  forces  that  Ave  talked  about  include 
all  of  the  forces  of  every  kind  that  are  in  the  actual  service.  The  act 
makes  no  distinction  whatsoever  between  men  and  women  in  the  same 
position.  If  we  should  get  a  fighting  corps  of  women  like  the  Rus- 
sian brigade  they  would  be  treated  exactly  like  men  under  this  first 
section;  their  children  and  their  brothers  and  sistex'S  and  parents 
would  get  the  allowance,  but  their  husbands  woidcl  not  get  anything 
[laughter],  as  it  is  limited  to  a  wife.  Moreover,  the  allotment  by  a 
woman  is  not  compulsory  even  as  to  a  child.   It  is  voluntary. 

I  might  sfi}'  that  there  are  women  in  the  service.  We  have  some 
female  yeomen  in  the  Navy,  and  they  would  come  within  this  article 
on  family  allowances. 
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The  Army  and  Navy  Nnrse  Corps  (female),  which  include  in  their 
reserve  the  Red  Cross  nurses,  who  have  come  into  the  active  service  of 
the  Army  or  the  Navy,  and  therefore  are  no  longer  in  the  pay  of  the 
Red  Cross  but  in  the  pay  of  the  Government,  are  given  the  compensa- 
tion and  the  privilege  of  insurance  the  same  as  enlisted  men  or  commis- 
sioned officers.  They  are  not  enlisted;  they  are  not  commissioned; 
they  are  only  employed,  but  nevertheless,  inasmuch  as  they  incur 
the  same  risk  it  was  deemed  right  that  they  should  be  included  in 
this  military  and  naval  bill;  and  they  are  specifically  mentioned  in 
articles  3  and  4. 

COMPSNSATIOlSr. 

Now,  the  question  of  compensation:  Compensation  is  very  much 
like  the  present  pensions,  except  in  the  fundamental  underlying 
thought.  The  pension,  especially  the  service  pension,  has  been  re- 
garded by  many  as  a  gratuit}^  This  bill  is  based  on  the  analogy  of 
the  workman's  compensation  act.  If  a  civil  emploj^^ee  is  injured  or 
dies  in  and  through  his  service,  the  United  States  or  any  other  em- 
ployer pays  compensation  to  him  or  to  his  family  for  disability  or 
death ;  similarly  the  military  employee  ought  to  get  it. 

The  bill  strikes  a  new  note,  however,  in  one  respect.  The  workman 
himself  is  the  employee.  He  is  the  unit  with  whom  the  employer 
deals,  and  therefore  in  all  the  vvorkmen's  compensation  acts,  if  a  man 
is  disabled,  the  amount  of  compensation  that  is  paid  to  him  depends 
upon  his  salary  in  the  business  and  his  family  does  not  enter  into  the 
consideration.  We  felt  in  drafting  this  act,  however,  that  the  situa- 
tion was  different,  particularly  in  view  of  conscription.  Under  the 
conscription  law  the  family  is  conscripted  when  the  breadwinner  is 
taken  away.  The  family  in  giving  up  its  head  is  serving  the  country, 
and  the  family,  therefore,  ought  to  be  looked  at  in  determining  the 
amount  that  the  Government  pays  for  disabilit^y  or  death ;  and  so  the 
amount  that  is  paid,  if  a  man  becomes  disabled  in  the  service  or,  as 
the  law  puts  it,  in  the  line  of  duty,  varies  according  to  the  size  of  his 
family ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  it  was  felt,  and  Congress  indorsed 
the  idea,  that  it  should  vary  according  to  the  size  of  his  family  fvvm 
month  to  month.  If  the  family  status  changes  from  month  to  month, 
from  year  to  3"ear,  the  amount  of  compensation  payable  monthly 
should  change  with  it.  If  a  man  is  a  bachelor,  he  will  get  so  much 
for  total  disability;  15  years  from  now,  if  he  should  have  married 
and  has  children,  the  amount  of  his  compensation  will  depend  at 
that  time  upon  his  status  then ;  and  so,  if  he  becomes  a  widow-er  and 
has  no  children  and  no  wife  to  look  after,  the  compensation  will  be 
reduced  to  the  same  amount  as  that  of  a  bachelor.  Now,  the  amoimt 
of  the  compensation  you  will  find  fixed  in  the  bill ;  the  amount  for 
total  disability  ranges  from  $30  for  bachelors  to  a  maximum  of  $75, 
maximum  except  for  this,  that  if  a  man,  whether  bachelor  or  married, 
has  a  widowed  mother  dependent  on  him,  $10  is  added  because  of  that 
fact;  further,  the  bureau  may  allow  him  up  to  $20  a  month  if  his  con- 
dition is  such  that  he  needs  the  constant  aid  of  a  nurse  or  attendant. 

Congress  put  in  one  further  provision,  borrowed  from  the  pension 
laws.  It  destroys  the  harmony  and  symmetry  of  the  bill ;  but  those 
of  you  who  are  injured  will  care  very  little  for  the  harmony  and 
symmetry  of  the  bill  as  against  the  increased  compensation  that  it  is 
going  to  give  you.  It  provides  specifically  that,  regardless  of  family 
status,  a  bachelor  and  a  man  with  seven  children  shall  be  treated  alike ; 
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for  the  loss  of  both  hands,  both  feet,  both  ej^es,  total  blindness,  or 
for  a  permanently  helpless,  bedridden  condition,  $100  monthly  shall 
be  given. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  man  is  going  to  get  governmental  medical 
and  surgical  treatment,  and  he  is  going  to  be  supplied,  subject  to 
regulations  to  be  made  by  the  biu'eau  so  as  to  prevent  abuse  of 
it,  with  such  appliances  as  he  may  need,  not  merely  in  the  beginning 
but  as  long  as  his  disability  continues,  artificial  limbs  and  eyes  and 
things  of  that  kind. 

If  he  is  not  totally,  but  only  partially  disabled,  the  amount 
that  he  is  going  to  get  will  be  a  percentage  of  the  amount  that  he 
would  have  gotten  if  he  had  been  totally  disabled,  a  percentage  of 
this  $30  to  $75  a  month  dependent  upon  his  family  status.  That 
13orcentage  is  going  to  be  fixed  by  regulations  of  the  bureau,  and  is 
going  to  be  based  upon  what  may  be  found  to  be  the  decrease — the 
average  decrease  in  earning  power  that  similar  injuries  produce  in 
civil  life.  Now,  of  course,  that's  a  mighty  hard  job.  You  can  not  be 
exact  about  it,  and  experience  will  determine  w^hether  they  have 
struck  the  right  percentages  or  the  wrong  percentages ;  and  they  have 
the  right  to  change  those  percentages.  Germany  and  France  and 
England  have  given  us  examples,  and  the  experience  of  the  whole 
world  will  be  studied  in  fixing  the  schedule.  The  pension  law  has 
certain  fixed  schedules. 

It  was  deemed  best  for  the  partial  disabilities  not  to  have  some- 
thing rigid,  amendable  only  by  Congress,  but  to  have  a  more  flexible 
system.  The  compensation  is  paid  during  the  period  of  disability, 
whether  that  disability  be  total  or  partial,  whether  it  last  a  month  or 
last  during  the  lifetime  of  the  man ;  because  a  man  may  be  completely 
disabled  but  only  for  a  month  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  may  be  only 
partially  disabled,  but  for  life.  Suppose  he  gets  typhoid  fever  in  the 
service ;  he  may  be  completely  disabled  for  two  months.  During  those 
two  months  he  v/ill  get  his  pay.  If  he  then  recovers  and  is  entirely 
well  again,  after  that  he  won't  get  anything. 

A  Member.  That  is,  after  the  man  is  separated  from  the  service? 

BEEE-UCATION. 

Judge  Mack.  I  vvill  come  to  that  later.  To  answer  you  specifically, 
yes;  but  I  will  go  a  little  more  fully  into  that  later.  Now,  I  say  it 
is  right  and  just  that  this  should  be  done,  but  it  is  not  the  most 
important  thing  to  be  done.  The  Government  is  taking  you  men 
and  your  fellows  whole,  physically  strong ;  by  reason  of  your  patriotic 
service  you  receive  these  disabilities.  The  primary  duty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  to  make  you  well  again,  if  it  possibley  can,  and  to  stimu- 
late you  to  make  you.rselves  well  again — well  physically,  well  eco- 
nomically, and  well  mentally,  of  course.  Germany  has  set  the  ex- 
ample in  rehabilitating  those  injured  in  industry,  and  the  rest  of 
the  w^orld  is  following.  The  most  important  thing  the  Government 
can  do  is  to  rehabilitate  the  injured  men;  to  reeducate  those  who  be- 
cause of  their  injuries  are  unable,  after  they  get  well,  to  follow  their 
former  occupations.  The  man  who  needed  his  hands  for  his  job 
and  has  lost  them -must  be  trained  to  do  something  else  without  his 
han.ds.  It  is  a  tremendous  job  that  this  Nation  and  all  the  nations 
arc  facing.  This  particular  bill  does  not  provide  how  it  shall  be 
done.   It  merely  assumes  that  it  is  going  to  be  done  and  that  further 
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legislation  is  going  to  be  enacted  when  it  shall  have  been  determined 
fully  after  the  most  carefvd  study  how  it  can  best  be  done.  In  the 
meantime  the  Surgeon  General's  Department  has  full  power  and 
authority  and  is  making  full  preparations  for  the  beginning  of  this 
sort  of  work,  because  as  soon  as  the  man  is  in  the  service  he  is  subject 
to  the  service  regulations,  and  the  service  has  full  power  to  go  ahead 
with  this  sort  of  thing.  The  Surgeon  General's  Office  begins  wath 
the  base  hospital ;  it  provides  possibilities  of  employment  right  there. 

But  on  this  subject  this  bill  makes  two  fiscal  provisions.  We 
start  out  with  this  thought,  that  there  is  grave  danger  when  men  go 
through  the  frightful  experiences  that  somie  will  have  to  go  through 
in  the  trenches  and  then  the  hospital  experiences  that  they  will  have 
to  go  through,  that  they  may  lose  all  their  stamina.  This  is  particu- 
larly liable  to  happen  Vvhen  they  know  that  the  Government  is  going  to 
give  them  something  for  the  rest  of  their  lives;  there  is  grave  danger 
that  they  will  be  content  to  go  on  with  that  minimAim,  But  life,  of 
course,  is  not  static.  If  m.en  do  not  go  up  they  will  go  down,  and 
the  last  men  the  Government  and  the  people  want  to  see  go  down  are 
these  men.  Therefore  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  see  that  they  go  up. 
They  must  be  stimulated,  and  this  bill  provides  tyfo  stimulants — one 
negative  and  one  positive.  The  negative  is  this,  that  a  man  must 
take  the  treatmejit,  must  take  the  course  of  education  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  provide  or  procure  to  be  provided,  under  penalty  of 
suspension  of  his  compensation  during  any  period  of  unreasonable 
refusal.  But  that  is  negative ;  there  is  something  better,  there  is 
something  positive.  It  is  not  onlj  in  the  interest  of  the  man  him^- 
self  that  he  should  be  kept  from  going  down,  that  he  should  be  dis- 
contented with  the  dead  level  of  tlie  Government  minimum  compen- 
sation; it  is  equally  in  the  interest  of  the  State.  It  is  in  the  common 
interest  that  every  latent  power  of  the  man  should  be  developed, 
that  he  should  strive  for  the  highest  economic  leA'el  that  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  attain;  and  in  order  to  stimulate  him  still  m.ore  to  strive 
for  tliat,  it  is  expressly  provided  in  this  bill  that  the  compensation 
vrhich  the  Government  gives  him,  let  us  say  for  the  loss  of  his  legs, 
is  not  going  to  be  taken  away  from  him  because  he  has  attained  an 
even  higher  economic  position  than  he  had  before  the  war.  The 
compensation  will  be  continued  as  long  as  the  physical  disability 
continues,  regardless  of  the  economic  recuperation.  After  a  man's 
discharge  he  can  be  reenlisted  compulsorily  under  som^e  form  of 
reenlistment,  if  he  needs  reeducation;  but.  of  course,  until  he  is 
discharged  he  does  not  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  compensa- 
tion article,  because  while  a  man  is  in  the  service  and  getting  his  pay 
he  does  not  get  the  disability  provision.  Moreover,  as  you  know, 
-officers  in  the  Regular  Army  are  not  apt  to  take  these  disability  pro- 
visions, because  they  may  be  retired  and  get  three-fourths  of  their 
regular  pay  on  retirement.  That  does  not  apply,  however,  to  the 
enlisted  men  and  it  does  not  apply  to  the  officers  in  the  National 
Army. 

Now,  there  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  very  serious  defect  in  the  com- 
pensation provisions  of  this  law — but  Congress  thought  otherwise — 
a  defect  that  may  prevent  the  law  from  accomplishing  one  of  its 
purposes.    We  hoped  in  making  fairly  generous  and  all-inclusive 
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jn-ovisions  before  the  men  go  out,  to  preA-ent  the  special  pension  legis- 
lation, which  has  been  one  of  the  chief  evils  of  the  past.  YVe  at- 
tempted to  do  this,  following  the  analog}^  of  the  workmen's  compen- 
sation acts  and  the  precedent,  too,  of  all  pension  legislation,  by  bas- 
ing the  disability  compensation  on  the  pay  that  the  man  had  been 
receiving;  basing  it,  of  course,  also,  as  I  said  before,  on  the  family 
status.  The  bill  as  presented  to  Congress  provided  not  only  for 
somewhat  higher  amoimts  than  Congress  finally  gave — we  began 
with  $4-0  instead  of  with  $30 — but  it  also  provided  that  the  compen- 
sation should  be  a  percentage  of  the  pay  v,\th  a  certain  niinimiun. 
Now,  the  minim'inn  that  was  fixed  was  higher  than  the  percentage 
for  all  under  the  rank  of  commissioned  officers.  But  commissioned 
officers  would  have  received  more,  and  there  would  ha.ve  been  a  dis- 
tinction between  commissioned  officers  and  the  others.  We  thoughi: 
that  this  was  right  and  proper,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  commissioned  officers  in  the  Regular  Anny  get  three-fourths  of 
their  pay  on  retirement.  Congress,  however,  decreed  that  no  distinc- 
tion should  be  made  between  disabled  privates  and  officers,  and  for 
this  reason,  that  under  conscription  the  men  in  the  ranks  of  the 
privates  come,  as  the  officers  do,  from  all  the  walks  of  life,  and  there 
are  plenty  of  privates  who  are  making  greater  financial  sacrifices 
than  the  offi.cers.  That  seemed  to  be  the  reason  that  influenced  Con- 
gress to  wipe  out  all  distinction  between  officers  and  men.  The 
danger  in  so  doing  is,  as  I  saj,  that  there  may  be  jprivate  pension 
legislation  hereafter. 

Now,  the  same  thing  was  done  in  respect  to  the  widows  and  children 
of  officers  and  men  who  are  killed  either  in  the  service  or  as  the  re- 
sult of  injuries  sustained  or  diseases  contracted  in  the  line  of  their 
duty.  Congress  again  said  there  should  be  no  distinction  between 
those  of  the  pri^^ates  and  those  of  tlie  officers.  The  amounts  given 
you  v.-ill  find  in  the  bill.  They  range  from  $20  for  the  orphan  child, 
$2.5  for  a  widow  without  chilclren,  running  up  to  $60  for  the  family, 
with  a  possibility  of  $20  more  for  a  doiJendent  widowed  mother,  but 
the  total  not  to  exceed  $75  a  month.  I  need  hardly  say  that  all  of 
these  provisions  are  eminently  more  liberal  than  ever  have  been  given 
before,  and,  at  least  for  privates  and  noncommissioned  officers,  are 
very  much  more  liberal  than  the  pensions  of  any  other  country. 

There  is  this  limitation  on  the  right  of  a  widow  to  receive  the  com- 
pensation :  That  she  must  have,  married'  the  man  either  before  the 
injury  or  within  10  years  after  the  injury.  If  she  marries  him  more 
than  10  years  after  the  injury,  she  gets  no  compensation  as  his  widow. 
Of  course,  his  children  are  treated  alike  no  matter  from  what  mar- 
riage they  result,  but  the  woman  herself  must  have  married  the  man 
within  10  years  from  the  time  of  the  injury  in  order  to  come  within 
the  provisions  of  the  compensation  act. 

The  hiw  express!}^  provides  for  burial  expenses  not  exceeding  $100, 
but  that  is  only  in  case  death  occr.rs  before  discharge  from  the  serv- 
ice ;  and  it  includes  the  return  of  the  body. 

Tavo  more  things  about  this  corftpensation  I  must  call  3'our  atten- 
tion to:  Compensation  is  dependent  upon  the  injury  having  been  re- 
ceived or  the  disease  contracted  in  line  of  duty.  Now,  the  director 
of  the  bureau  may  have  a  difficult  task  defining  "  In  the  line  of  duty." 
We  tried  to  get  Congress  to  strike  out  these  words,  because  they  have 
been  defined  in  a  number  of  different  ways.   I  think,  knowing  him. 
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that  he  is  going  to  take  the  most  liberal  construction  that  is  allowed ; 
but  the  injury  must  have  been  incurred  in  the  line  of  duty. 

One  of  the  troubles  about  the  administration  of  the  pension  act  hag 
iseen  that  men  come  up  20  or  30  years  after  the  war  and  say  they  are 
sick  now  because  of  injuries  received  during  the  war.  The  problem 
was  how  to  avoid  this  sort  of  possible  fraud ;  there  was  adopted  udiat 
vve  think  is  a  fair  measure — fair  to  the  man,  fair  to  the  Government. 
A  man  must  get  a  certificate  as  a  result  of  medical  examination  either 
before  his  discharge  or  within  a  year  after  his  discharge,  stating  that 
he  has  received  an  injury  or  contracted  a  disease  in  the  line  of  duty 
which  either  has  caused  his  disability  or  is  likely  to  cause  disiibiiity 
or  death.  Xow,  if  he  gets  that  certificate,  then  he  has  a  prima  facie 
case  no  matter  when  he  becomes  disabled  or  dies.  If  his  disability 
or  death  is  really  a  result  of  that  injury  he  comes  withiii  the  act. 
But  if  he  fails  to  get  that  certificate,  then  he  can  not  get  compensation 
unless  he  dies  or  becomes  disabled  within  a  year  after  the  discharge. 
In  Other  words,  he  Imows  that  unless  he  becomes  disabled  before  or 
within  a  year  after  discharge  that  he  must  get  this  certificate  in  that 
time,  stating  that  he  has  incurred  injury  or  contracted  a  disease  which 
is  likely  to  cause  death  or  disability  in  the  future.  Kow,  of  course, 
if,  on  the  next  day,  he  should  be  run  over  by  a  street  car  and  killed 
and  his  disability,  whatever  it  might  have  been,  had  no  coimection 
with  this  accident,  he  would  not  have  died  as  a  result  of  injuries  in- 
curred in  the  line  of  dntj,  and  his  family  could  receive  no  compensa- 
tion for  that.  But  suppose  he  h«d  become  totally  blind  in  the  line 
of  duty,  and  his  blindness  caused  him  after  his  discharge  to  be  killed 
by  a  street  car,  then  his  death  is  due  to  an  injury  that  he  received  in 
the  line  of  duty,  and  the  compensation  would  be  paid ;  and  that  v/ould 
be  so  whether  the  death  occurred  1  year  after  or  20  years  after  dis- 
charge. 

As  to  filing  the  claim,  a  man  or  his  family  must  file  a  claim  if  he  or 
tliey  ever  want  to  get  anything  under  compensation  provisions,  and 
that  within  5  years  after  the  time  the  claim  arises.  The  claim  arises 
at  the  time  the  disability  begins  or  death  occurs. 

A  Member.  Judge,  I  would  like  to  ask :  On  page  4,  No.  6,  it  speaks 
of  an  officer  in  active  service,  does  that  include  a  person  on  the  retired 
list  assigned  to  active  duty? 

Judge  jSLvck.  Yes;  that  is  why  we  have  used  the  plirase  "  in  active 
service  "  instead  of  using  the  phrase  "  on  the  active  list."  A  person 
on  the  retired  list  assigned  to  active  duty  is  in  active  service  and  it  was 
intended  to  include  him  and  does  include  him. 

A  Member.  Judge,  referring  to  that  page,  it  states  there  that  mem- 
bers of  training  camps  come  within  this  act  ? 

Judge  Mack.  Yes. 

A  Mesiber.  iSTow,  this  training  camp  ends  on  November  26,  and 
on  the  27th  the  members  are  going  to  be  discharged  as  civilians  or 
commissioned  as  officers.  Must  this  allotment  for  the  wife  be  made 
in  this  training  camj)  for  the  part  of  the  month  of  November? 
[Laughter.] 

Judge  Mack.  "Well,  I  never  thought  of  it. 

A  Member.  It  would  not  be  paid  until  after  the  men  had  separated 
from  the  service  or  becomx  comxmissioned  officers  ? 
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Judge  Mack.  I  do  not  kno^Y.  That's  a  puzzler.  I  guess  the  bu.reau 
will  have  to  settle  that. 

A  Member.  I  would  like  to  know,  judge.  I  come  from  a  training 
camp,  and  would  want  to  get  to  work  right  away. 

Judge  Mack.  You  bring  chat  up  again  on  Thursday.  It's  a  very 
good  question. 

INSUHANCS. 

The  thought  imderlying  the  insurance  article  vras  this,  that  after 
the  loss  of  the  ordinarj^  income  that  is  compensated  for  by  the  fam- 
ily allowance,  and  the  risk  of  loss  of  life  and  limb  in  the  service 
that  is  compensated  for  by  the  disability  and  death  provisions,  Avhich 
we  have  just  considered,  comes  the  loss  of  present  insurability.  Men 
ought  to  insure  themselves  against  the  inevitable;  whether  they  do 
or  do  not  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  their  oAvn  concern.  But  in  ordi- 
nary peace  times  every  man  who  is  fit  to  be  in  the  Army,  or  at  least 
to  enter  the  Army,  can  go  out  and  buy  insurance.  The  result  of  en- 
tering or  being  in  the  service  is  that  he  can  not  buy  insurance.  I 
say  can  not;  I  mean,  practically  speaking;  literally  you  can,  but  at 
a  proliibitive  rate.  From  your  standpoint,  the  rate  is  exorbitant, 
and  therefore  prohibitive,  even  though,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
insurance  company,  the  rates  may  well  be  entirely  reasonable.  We 
do  not  know  what  the  risk  is  going  to  be;  we  do  not  know  to  what 
extent  the  mortality  or  disability  percentage  is  going  to  be  in- 
creased. It's  really  largely  guesswork,  even  though  we  take  the 
European  expeneiice  as  a  basis;  and  because  of  this  the  insurance 
companies  are  adopting  different  rates.  Som.e  of  them  absolutely 
refuse  to  insure  men  against  this  hazard  at  all.  Others  are  ready 
to  insure  them  at  the  present  time  at  an  additional  rate  of  from 
$37.50  per  $1,000  to  $100  per  $1,000.  That  would  mean  for  you  from 
$375  to  $1,000  a  year  extra  on  $10,000  insurance  over  and  above  the 
ordinary  premium  that  we  civilians  would  pay,  jvist  because  you  are 
in  the  service. 

Now,  it  was  felt  that  it  is  utterly  wrong  for  the  people  of  this 
country  to  throw  that  burden  upon  the  men  in  the  service,  and  that 
that  at  least  is  a  definite  loss  which  the  Government  can  replace. 
Further,  it  was  believed  that  there  is  only  one  really  adequate  way 
of  replacing  it,  of  making  it  good,  and  tha.t  is  by  givifig  back  in 
kind  what  lias  been  taken  away,  by  restoring  your  insurability  and 
restoring  it  on  at  least  as  good  a  basis  as  the  rest  of  us  had.  The 
only  feasible  way  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  restore 
the  insurability  of  you  men  is  to  sell  you  the  insurance  that  you  could 
have  gotten  in  private  insurance  companies,  and  therefore  that  is 
the  plan  that  was  adopted.  It  was  urged  that  the  Government  pay 
this  extra  premium  to  the  private  insurance  companies,  and  the  pri- 
vate insurance  companies  were  ready  to  be  very  fair  and  jiist  and 
generous  if  that  had  been  considered.  Many  Avere.  and  I  think  all 
of  them  would  have  been,  entirely  willing  that  this  extra  premium 
be  set  aside  as  a  fund,  and  if  there  was  anything  saved  out  of  it  that 
it  should  be  given  back ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  was  exhausted 
and  more  than  exhausted,  the  Government  should  pay  the  difference. 
That  would  have  been  one  Avay  of  handling  the  matter.  The  Govern- 
ment covdcl  have  said  to  you,  "  Take  any  insurance  you  please  in 
any  company  you  please,  and  whatever  extra  premium  is  charged  we 
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■will  stand  back  oi  you  for  it."'  But  the  Government  of  the  L^nited 
States  is  not  in  the  habit  of  carrj'ing  its  insurance  in  private  com- 
panies; it  carries  its  own  insurance  so  far  as  fire  is  concerned,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  carry  its  own  insurance  so  far 
as  your  lives  are  concerned. 

Then,  again.,  it  was  felt  by  many  that  to  make  such  a  proposition 
AYOuld  be  to  give  a  general  Government  indorsement  to  every  insur- 
raice  company  or  fraternal  organization  of  which  any  of  you  might 
be  mem.bers,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  United  States  Government  setting 
its  stamp  of  approval  indiscriminately  upon  all  companies  Avas 
doubted,  because,  while  most  of  the  companies  are  good  and  many  of 
them  excellent,  the  United  States  is  not  ready  to  say  that  it  will  back 
up  every  company. 

No  good  reason  was  apparent  against  the  United  States  itself  di- 
rectly insuring  you  men.  And  there  are  many  reasons  in  favor  of  it. 
You  are  a  limited  class;  but  for  the  war  you  would  be  the  best  class 
of  insurance  risks  that  could  be  found  in  the  world.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  if  it  went  into  the  insurance  business, 
would  not  have  the  number  of  items  of  expense  that  the  private  in- 
surance companies  have.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  not  have  the~ 
expense  of  commissions  to  agents,  and  that's  a  heavy  item  of  expense, 
because  it  has  been  demonstrated  up  to  now  that  men  will  not  do  the 
sane  and  the  right  thing  for  themselves  and  their  families  by  taking 
out  insurance  in  private  companies  unless  they  are  driven  to  it  by 
insurance  agents  [laughter] — driven  to  a  realization  of  their  obliga- 
tions to  their  families  and  to  themselves.  But  the  United  States 
Governm.ent  when  it  offers  you  the  opportunity  to  buy  this  insurance 
at  less  than  peace  rates  does  not  need  any  insurance  agents ;  this  op- 
portunity is  so  wonderfully  attractive  that  a  man  must  be  a  fool  or 
crazj'  and  not  fit  to  be  in  the  service  if  he  does  not  avail  him.self  of  it 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  financial  ability. 

Then  the  Government  pays  no  taxation;  it  has  no  medical  exami- 
nation fees  and  micdical  inspection  and  supervision,  because  it  is 
going  to  take  you  all  as  joii  are.  There  are  a  few  of  you  who  may 
not  be  insurable.  Some  who  have  been  in  the  service  a  long  time 
might  not  be  able  to  pass  an  examination  now ;  and  yet,  compara- 
tively, their  number  is  so  small  that  it  is  a  negligible  quantity  when 
you  consider  the  million  or  two  million  or  more  possible  risks.  The 
great  mass  has  just  undergone  a  careful  medical  examination.  They 
would  not  be  in  the  service  if  they  were  not  insurable,  and  so  the 
Government  does  not  need  to  incur  the  expense  of  medical  exami- 
nations. 

And  then  the  Government  need  not  advertise  or  look  for  invest- 
ments and  employ  high-priced  and  high-salaried  men  to  conduct  its 
business.  Government  salaries,  as  you  know,  are  ludicrously  small. 
Men  work  for  the  Government  at  a  quarter  to  a  tenth  of  what  they 
could  get  in  private  life  for  the  same  amount  of  work  with  the  same 
ability.  That  is  one  of  the  advantages  the  Goverimient  has,  because 
it  is  the  Government  and  because  men  are  patriotic  "or  want  the 
honor  and  are  ready  to  ser^  e  the  Government  for  so  much  less.  And 
so  the  only  expense  that  the  Government  has  is  that  of  the  actual 
administration  of  this  insurance  oflice;  and  as  this  insurance  is  lim- 
ited to  our  fighting  forces,  it  seemed  only  right  and  proper  that  the 
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cost  of  administering  it  should  not  be  charged  up  to  the  men,  but 
should  be  deemed  a  general  governmental  war  expense.  When  that 
was  once  decided,  it  followed  that  the  Government  could  well  afford 
to  sell  this  insurance  not  merely  at  peace-time  rates,  but  at  peace- 
time rates  less  the  loading  which  private  companies  add  for  expenses 
and  emergencies.  Now,  this  so-called  loading  runs  from  20  per  cent 
to  35  per  cent  of  the  am.ount  that  would  otherwise  be  charged,  and 
therefore,  if  j^ou  deduct  this,  the  Government  could  afford  to  sell  its 
insurance  from,  say,  20  to  30  per  cent  less  than  the  private  companies 
would  charge.  That  is  quite  an  item  in  the  premium,  and  that  is 
what  Congress  decided  to  do. 

Then  came  the  question  what  kind  of  insurance  should  the  Gov- 
ernment sell.  Should  it  sell  every  kind  that  the  private  companies 
are  selling  or  not?  There  are  many  reasons,  dependent  upon  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  individual,  that  would  lead  him  to 
take,  at  some  particular  time  of  his  life,  some  one  or  the  other  of  the 
many  forms  ox  insurance  that  are  offered,  and  there  are  yery  valid 
arguments  that  are  urged  by  the  insurance  agents  in  support  of  the 
one  or  the  other  kind  of  insurance,  as  being  the  best  kind  for  the  par- 
ticular individual  at  any  particular  period  of  his  life. 

No'\T,  let  me  illustrate:  A  young  man  unmarried  feels  that  lie 
wants  to  have  something  substantial  at  the  end  of  20  years,  -He  says 
"I  do  not  want  to  pay  out  all  my  money  just  for  the  insurance  pro- 
tection alone  as  I  pay  my  fire-insurance  premiums.  I  want  part  of 
it  to  be  a  saving."  Well,  the  man  that  feels  that  way  will  take,  we 
will  say,  a  20,  25,  or  30  j'ear  endowment  policy.  If  he  takes  oufe 
$10,000  of  that  kind  of  insurance,  then  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  will 
get  the  $10,000.  He  has  created  this  fund  for  his  subsequent  use. 
The  other  young  man  is  married.  He  says,  "  I  want  to  protect  my 
family  more  than  myself,  I  do  not  want  that  money,  I  want  my 
family  to  have  the  $10,000  when  I  die.  I  Avant  to  get  it  for  as  little 
money  as  I  can,  but  I  want  to  get  done  paying  for  it  in  20  years," 
That  man  will  take  a  20-payment  life  policy.  And  another  man 
says,  "  I  want  to  pay  still  less.  I  can  do  it  by  paying  all  my  life, 
instead  of  for  only  10,  15,  or  20  years.  I  know  that  I  v/ill  always 
have  enough  to  keep  this  up,  but  I  don't  want  to  pay  in  so  much  as  a 
20-payment  life  v/ill  cost,  and  I  will  take  an  ordinary  life." 

Well,  then,  another  man  says,  "I  need  as  much  insurance  a-s  I 
can  possibly  get  for  the  money  that  I  can  afford  to  spare  during  the 
next  five  years.  I  want  the  cheapest  safe  insurance  that  I  can  get. 
T  am  just  about  to  go  into  business.  I  can  not  see  my  way  clear  for 
the  next  five  years.  If  I  should  die  during  that  time,  it  is  going  to  be 
very  disastrous  for  my  family,  I  need  every  penny  that  I  can  spare 
to  put  into  my  business  during  these  next  five  years,  and  yet  this 
is  the  time  of  all  times  when  I  need  all  the  insurance  that  I  can  get, 
Now,  after  five  years  either  T  will  be  down  and  out  or  I  will  be 
prosperous,  and  then  I  can  afford  to  take  better  insurance,"  Well, 
now,  that  kind  of  a  man  if  he  is  properly  advised  by  the  insurance 
agent,  will  take  what  is  called  a  five-year  convertible  tenn  policy. 
He  will  take  a  policy  that  costs  him  very  little  during  those  five 
years,  but  that  will  give  him  the  right  or  perhaps  will  compel  him 
at  the  end  of  five  years  to  convert  it  into  something  else  that  is  more 
permanent  in  its  character.    During  those  five  years  he  must  get 
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all  lie  can  for  his  moiie.v.  It  is  a  particularly  hazardous  time  for 
him.  Suppose,  again,  that  he  is  going  into  an  occupation  that  is 
particularly  risk}^,  and  that  he  Icnows  is  not  going  to  last  more  than 
that  time.  He  says  to  himself,  "This  is  a  very  risky  job  that  I  am 
going  into.  I  ^vould  be  a  fool  if  I  did  not  tai^e  the  very  cheapest 
kind  of  safe  insurance,  because  it  will  bring  me  just  as  much,  if  I  die 
during  this  period  of  extra  hazard,  and  then  when  the  period  of 
extra  hazard  is  over  and  when  I  am  in  a  normal  situation,  I  will  takg 
the  Irind  of  insurance  that  is  best  siiited  to  my  then  circumstances, 
something  that  will  not  compel  me  to        money  all  my  life." 

Tlie  kind  of  insurance  that  man  would  take  is  what  is  called  a 
five-year  convertible  term  or  a  five-year  renewable  term.  Let  me 
explain  the  word  "  term."  Straight  term  insurance  is  something  like 
fire  insurance — you  are  insured  for  a  term,  and  when  that  term  is 
over  you  are  not  insured.  Now,  if  you  were  to  take  insurance  for 
a  term  of  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  term  you  were  clown  and 
out  and  had  no  insurance,  you  would  be  taking  a  very  foolish  kind 
of  a  policy,  unless  it  were  a  case  where  you  had  to  protect  some- 
body for  five  years,  and  you  were  absolutely  certain  you  would  not 
need  the  protection  after  that  time.  But,  of  course,  that  is  a  ygvj  rare 
case.  Most  men,  if  they  want  to  take  a  term  insurance,  want  to  take 
something  tliat  will  be  very  cheap  for  the  term,  but  which  afi;er  that 
time  will  enable  them  to  go  on  with  some  other  kind  of  insurance. 
That  is  called  renewable  or  convertible  term  insurance — insurance 
companies  issue  it.  Wirile  it  is  like  straight-term  or  like  fire  insur- 
ance, it  differs  in  one  very  important  respect,  that  you  can  keep  up 
the  insurance  as  long  as  you  live ;  the  company  can  not  say  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  "  We  will  not  renew  your  policy."  But  it  is  like  fire 
insurance  in  this:  T^lien  you  go  into  a  fire  insurance  company  you 
pay  your  premium  for  a  year ;  if  your  house  burns  in  that  3^ear,  you 
1  get  your  insurance  money ;  if  your  house  does  not  burn  in  tharyear, 
you  are  lucky ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  you  have  nothing ;  your  in- 
surance is  clone  for  and  you  do  not  get  anything  back.  Why? 
Because  the  premium  that  you  paid  is  the  cost  plus  whatever  profit 
there  may  be — the  cost  of  that  risk  during  that  one  year.  Now,  term 
insurance  is  like  that,  too.  At  the  end  of  the  year  7/ou  are  lucky  if 
you  have  not  died.  You  have  paid  the  cost  of  carrying  you  during 
that  year. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  there  were  a  thousand  men  aged  29 
that  banded  together,  and  they  said,  "  Now,  we  want  to  protect  our- 
selves against  death  during  this  next  year;  what  will  it  cost  us?" 
Well,  if  they  turn  to  the  sort  of  tables  that  are  used  by  the  American 
insurance  companies,  and  that  are  called  the  American  Experience 
Table  of  Mortality,  they  would  find  that,  out  of  a  thousand  m^en  aged 
29  living  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  in  the  long  run  and  on  the 
average  about  eight  of  those  men  would  die  during  the  year.  Well, 
now,  if  they  were  to  chip  in,  each  of  them  taking  out  $1,000  worth  of 
insurance,  the  eight  who  died  would  have  to  get  $8,000  from  the  1,000 
m.en.  That  would  mean  that  each  man  would  have  to  pay  $8,  and 
that  would  iL,ring  the  $8,000.  The  fellows  that  die  would  get  their 
$1,000  apiece,  the  eight  of  them,,  and  those  that  live  would  have 
nothing  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  next  year  they  would  begin  over 
again.    Now  those  men  are  30  years  of  age,  and,  instead  of  eight 
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dying,  the  percentage  v>-ould  be,  we  will  sa}-,  eight  and  one-quarter,  and 
for  that  reason  they  would  have  to  pay  $8.25  apiece  to  make  up  the 
amount;  and  so,  of  coui-se,  as  they  grow  older  the  chances  of  dying 
are  greater.  The  number  that  would  die  each  year  is  greater;  and 
therefore,  paying  in  the  amount  that  each  would  have  to  contribute 
"to  make  up  the  death  losses  that  are  expected,  the  expense  or  pre- 
mium would  grow  lieavier  and  heavier  as  thev  grew"  older. 

Most  of  3'ou  would  be  surprised  at  the  proportion  of  men  who  live 
to  a  real  old  age ;  the  United  States  Life  Tables,  1910,  show  that  40 
per  cent  of  men  20  years  of  age. live  to  70.  Those  are  the  figures  that 
are  given  in  the  United  States  tables.  Infant  moi*tality  is  very  high. 
A  large  percentage  die  the  first  five  years;  a  fair  percentage  the  first 
10  years ;  a  very  small  percentage  the  next  10  or  20  years ;  then  the 
percentage  goes  up  higher,  and  yet  at  the  end  of  70  years  31  per  cent 
of  males  born  survive ;  this  equals  40  per  cent  of  those  who  reach  the 
age  of  20.  Then  they  begin  to  die  ofi"  quickly.  And  so  when  you 
come  to  real  old  age,  the  cost  of  term  insuraiice  becomes  tremendous 
and-  is  a  terrible  burden.  Now,  it  is  very  un\N'ise  for  men  to  take  out 
insurance  that  costs  them  a  ver^y  few  cents  when  they  are  young  but 
an  excessively  burdensome  amount  when  they  are  old,  and  are  least 
able  in  all  probability  to  pay  it.  And  therefore  it  is  very  unwise  for 
men  to  take  out  renewable  term  insurance  as  a  permanent  thing. 

It  has  no  paid-up  value;  if  premiums  are  not  paid  it  is  not  kept 
up  and  the  insurance  is  not  extended.  Now,  that  is  the  principal 
and  the  best  reason  why  insurance  companies  and  insurance  agents 
do  not  advise  men  to  take  j'early  renewable  term  insurance,  con- 
tinuous for  the  man's  life.  But  there  are  companies  that  issue  it. 
Others  change  it  a  little;  instead  of  the  premium_s_ going  up  each 
year  they  increase  each  5  years  or  each  10  j^ears.  Now  then,  let  us 
consider  the  two  propositions  that  I  have  tried  to  state:  First,  that 
it  is  a  bad  thing  for  a  man  to  take  out  yearly  renewable  term  in- 
surance with  the  intention  of  keeping  it  up  for  his  life,  because  when 
lie  gets  old  it  is  going  to  be  difficult  for  the  average  man  to  keep  it 
up;  second,  that  if  a  man  is  going  into  an  extra  hazardous  occupa- 
tion for  a  short  period  he  would  be  extremely  foolish  if  he  did  not 
take  the  very  cheapest  kind  of  insurance  he  could  get,  provided  only 
that  after  the  hazardous  period  is  over  he  has  the  right  to  change  it 
iiito  some  one  or  other  of  the  forms  best  suited  to  his  circum.stances. 

Now,  the  kind  of  insurance  that  the  United  States  Government  is 
issuing  is  based  upon  the  validity  of  those  two  statements.  The  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces  are  going  into  an  extra  hazardous  occupation. 
That  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  insurance  companies  are  charg- 
ing them  the  heavj'-  extra  premiums.  They  would  be  foolish  during 
that  period  of  extra  hazard  if  they  took  anything  bat  the  very  cheapest 
insurance  that  they  could  possibly  get.  The  Uiiiteti  States  in  issuing 
this  insurance  is  not  trying  to  make  money  out  of  the  boys ;  it  is  not 
trying  to  do  something  for  its  own  good.  It  is  trying  to  do  the  b?st 
It'can  for  them.  Therefore  it  was  felt  that  the  United  States  should 
issue  only  that  insurance  which  is  most  desirable  for  the  men.  And 
therefore  it  is  provided  in  this  bill  that  during  the  period  of  the  war 
the  only  kirid  of  insurance  that  the  United  States  Government  will 
issue  to  you  is  this  so-called  yearly  renewable  term  insurance,  the 
cheapest  possible  insurance  that  you  can  get.  But  it  Avouicl  be  equally 
wrong  for  the  United  States  to  'tempt  you  into  keeping  up  the  kind 
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of  insurance  vvhich  for  the  great  mass  of  the  men  in  the  service — 
of  course,  tliere  are  exceptions,  but  we  have  got  to  go  by  the  great 
mass — would  become  impossible  to  carry  w'hen  they  reached  old  age 
and  would  therefore  be  nothing  but  a  snare  to  them.  And  therefore 
it  is  provided  that  Vvhile  the  United  States  will  sell  only  this  cheapest 
kind  of  insurance  during  the  war,  and  while  it  will  permit  you  to  keep 
it  up,  if  you  want  to,  for  five  years  after  the  war,  so  that  you  will  have 
plenty  of  time  to  consider  what  is  best  for  you  as  a  permanent  policy, 
v\  hen  those  five  years  are  over,  or  earlier  if  you  want  to,  you  must 
change  that  insurance  into  one  of  the  more  permanent  forms.  It  will 
cost  you  more  of  course,  but  whatever  it  costs  you  you  will  more 
than  get  vour  money's  worth. 

And  T/hat  is  this  renewable  term  and  this  converted  insurance 
going  to  cost  y^ou?  Let  me  explain  the  method  of  determining 
premium  rates.  All  insurance  premiums  are  based  upon  this  term 
insurance.  If  you  take  what  is  called  an  ordinary  life  policy,  you 
do  not  pa.y  a  premium  which  increases  each  year,  but  if  you  were  to 
live  out  your  full  expectation  of  life  you  would  be  doing  the  equiva- 
lent thing.  Instead  of  the  yearly  increasing  term  rate,  the  company 
charges  you  the  same  amount  every  year.  But  how  do  they  arrive 
at  the  amount  that  they  ought  to  charge  you?  By  a  pure  mathe- 
matical calculation.  An  average  premium  is  arrived  at  due  to  the 
fact  that  those  djdng  young  will  paj  few  premiums  and  those  living 
long  will  pay  many.  Of  coui^e,  the  result  of  that  is  that  when  you 
pay  exactly  the  same  premium,  in  youth  and  in  old  age,  you  are 
paying  more  than  the  insui-ance  costs  at  the  earlier  period  and  less 
than  the  insurance  costs  at  the  later  period,  Now,  if  you  want  to 
cut  your  premium  payments  down  so  that  you  will  pay  them  for 
only  20  years,  a  similar  mathematical  conversion  is  made.  Instead 
of  paying  every  year  of  jouv  life  so  and  so  much,  you  concentrate 
the  payments  in  the  first  20  years  of  your  life,  paying  more  during 
each  one  of  those  20  jq&ys  than  if  you  paid  during  each  of,  say,  40 
years.  It  is  all  calculated  out  to  a  penny  on  the  basis  of  the  Ameri- 
can Experience  Table  of  Mortality  and  on  the  basis  of  money  bring- 
ing a  certain  income.  In  some  companies  3  per  cent  is  the  basis,  in 
most  companies  34  per  cent,  and  in  a  few  companies  4  per  cent.  The 
United  States  Government  selected  oi-  per  cent  because  that  is  the 
rate  of  most  of  the  companies  and  because  at  the  time  the  bill  was 
drawn  the  Liberty  Loan  brought  3-|-  per  cent. 

Now,  what  is  the  result?  The  exact  figures  that  the  insurance 
companies  use  as  their  basis  in  determining  the  premiums  have  been 
adopted.  But  the  Government  has  not  added  the  loading  for  ex- 
pense and  safety  margin  that  they  add.  It  has  taken  the  true,  the 
natural  premium,  based  on  exactly  what  the  insurance  companies 
base  their  premiums  on,  the  American  Experience  Table  of  Mor- 
tality and  a  3^  per  cent  interest  rate.  The  premiums  are  determined 
according  to  the  age  at  nearest  birthday.  In  Bulletin  No.  1  you  will 
find  the  premiums  for  each  age. 

Now,  there  is  nothing  remarkable  about  the  figures  being  so  low; 
there  is  nothing  remarkable  about  our  statement  that  this  insurance 
costs  a  man  aged  29  about  $8  per  thousand  per  j-ear.  Life  insuraiice 
companies  could  sell  it  for  that  but  for  the  $2.50  or  $3  added  for 
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expenses.  But  ordinarily  you  do  not  hear  about  this  kind  of  insur- 
ance, and  for  the  reasons  that  I  have  stated  ordinarily  it  is  well  that 
you  should  not  hear  about  it.  In  this  particular  crisis,  however,  it 
is  a  gTeat  thing  for  you  that  the  United  States  Government  decided 
to  sell  you  only  what  is  best  and  cheapest  for  you,  and  then  to  make 
you  convert  it  v^^ithin  five  years  after  the  war  into  one  of  the  more 
permanent  forms  if  you  want  to  keep  it  up. 

In  an  insurance  contract  you  never  bind  yourself  to  anything.  It 
is  the  company  tliat  binds  itself.  It  is  the  United  States  Governm-ent 
in  this  case  that  is  bound.  You  are  under  no  obligations  at  all.  You 
can  take  this  insurance,  or  you  can  decline  to  take  it;  you  can  keep  it 
up  or  you  can  drop  it;  moreover,  you  can  di'op  it  any  month  you 
please,  because,  while  the  premium  is  based  on  yearly  renewable 
rates,  really  it  is  monthly  renewable  insurance.  You  are  insured 
from  month  to  month.  Any  month  that  you  want  to  stop  you  need 
only  say  to  the  Government,  "  I  do  not  want  to  keep  up  my  insurance 
any  more,"  and  automatically  you  are  released.  The  Government 
does  not  care.  If  you  think  you  can  carry  the  risk  yourself,  well 
and  good.  There  is  no  compulsion  about  it.  The  Government  has 
given  you  the  opportunity  that  the  war  deprived  you  of.  It  is  up 
to  jGu  to  say  whether  you  want  to  take  advantage  of  it.  It  is  not 
giving  you  the  insurance,  because  it  did  not  take  insurance  away 
fi'om  you.  It  is  giving  you  the  insurability,  because  the  war  did 
take  your  insurability  away  from  you.  But  if  you  do  not  want  to 
avail  yourself  of  your  now  new  insurability,  that  is  your  privilege. 
It  is  only  right  and  proper  that  you  should  have  a  limited  time 
within  which  to  make  up  your  mind,  and  the  law  fixes  that  limited 
time  at  120  days.  You  can  decide  during  the  120  days  whether  or 
not  you  want  to  buy  the  insurance.  If  you  indicate  that  you  want 
it,  well  and  good;  it  will  be  issued  to  you.  Then,  as  I  say,  you  cam 
give  it  up  whenever  you  please,  the  whole  or  any  part  of  it.  Yoa 
can  keep  it  xip  for  life  or  during  the  war;  after  the  war  you  cau 
keep  up  the  term  insurance  for  five  years  and  then  convert  it,  or 
you  can  drop  it  at  any  time ;  at  the  end  of  the  five  years,  you  can  con- 
vert it,  or  if  you  do  not  want  to  convert  it,  you  can  give  it  up.  But 
unless  you  take  it  during  the  120  days  joxi  won't  get  it  at  all.  Unless 
you  take  all  that  you  want  up  to  $10,000  during  the  120  days,  you 
can  not  increase  it  after  that;  you  can  decrease  it,  but  you  can  not 
increase  it.   You  must  fix  your  limit  during  the  120  days. 

The  law  is  thoroughly  democratic.  Some  of  you  might  want 
$100,000  insurance,  but  it  would  not  be  fair  and  just  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  you  that.  The  Government  can  only  give  you  a 
reasonable  measure  of  protection,  and  Congress  finally  decided  in 
accordanc-e  with  the  original  suggestion,  strongly  urged  by  Pres- 
ident Wilson,  that  $10,000  of  insurance  was  a  resonable  measure 
of  protection.  Every  man  and  woman  in  the  sei-vice,  officers  and 
men,  are  entitled  to  this  service  in  equal  measure.  It  is  true  that 
the  average  American  policy  is  only  $1,800,  and  it  is  likewise  true 
that  the  average  young  man  fails  to  take  any  insurance.  But  no- 
body knows  what  he  might  have  done,  pai-ticularly  in  view  of  the 
war,  and  it  is  but  reasonable  and  just  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  should  give  him  this  chance.    He  is  a  free  American  citizen 
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and  it  is  up  to  him  to  decide  what  use  he  wants  to  make  of  the  oppor- 
tiinity.  But  it  is  democi'atic  in  this;  the  right  to  buy  up  to  $10,000 
insurance  is  not  only  granted  to  all  alike,  but  every  private  can 
afford  to  buy  the  limit,  if  he  so  desires. 

It  was  felt  that  the  insurance  of  this  kind  ought  not  to  bs  tlia 
subject  matter  of  speculation.  Therefore,,  these  policies,  ujilike  tha 
policies  issued  by  private  companies,  are  not  assignable.  Other  peo- 
ple can  not  take  out  this  insurance  on  your  life  and  make  a  specula- 
tion out  of  it  after  your  death.  Your  ci'editors  can  not  touch  it  any 
more  than  they  can  touch  your  pay.  It  is  given  that  special  protec- 
tion. Further  than  that,  inasmuch  as  a  man  can  so  arrange  his  pri- 
vate insurance  that  it  will  go  to  liis  wife  and  children  free  from  tha 
claims  of  creditors,  it  is  specifically  provided  in  this  bill  that  the 
creditors  of  the  beneficiaries  can  not  attach  it.  And  thus  it  fs  a  pecu- 
liarly protected  kind  of  property  for  you  and  for  them. 

In  line  with  this  idea  that  it  should  not  be  assignable  or  speculatiye, 
the. law  specifically  provides  that  it  can  be  payable  only  to  certain 
classes  of  beneficiaries,  wife,  husband,  child,  grandchild,  parent, 
brother,  or  sister;  nobodj^  else.  But  the  definitions  of  section  22  ap- 
ply here,  too.  Personally,  I  tliink  that  is  too  narrow.  As  the  bill 
passed  the  House  of  Sepresentatives  it  provided  that  the  bureau 
would  have  the  right  to  extend  the  classes  of  beneficiaries.  The  Sen- 
ate struck  this  out.  I  think  that  is  a  defect  in  the  bill,  a  defect 
which  I  hope  may  be  corrected  in  the  future. 

Now,  even  the  permitted  class  of  beneficiaries  can  not  speculate  on 
your  life.  If  a  wealthy  brother  pay  the  other  brother's  premium, 
he  gets  no  vested  rights  because  the  insured  has  the  absolute  right  at 
any  and  all  times  to  change  the  beneficiar,y,  cutting  out  one  member 
of  the  class  and  putting  in  some  other.  He  can  not  go  beyond  the 
permitted  class,  but  he  can  change  within  that  class  just  as  he  pleases. 

Then,  another  provision  that  the  Government  generously  added: 
While  it  based  the  premiums  upon  these  extremely  low  term  rates, 
it  added  this  provision  that  not  only  on  a  man's  death  should  the 
policy  mature,  but  also  on  his  becoming  totally  and  permanently  dis- 
abled. This  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  comipensation  pro- 
vision. You  pay  nothing  for  that.  The  compensation  is  given  only 
if  the  injuries  are  received  in  the  line  of  duty.  Your  insurance 
against  total  disability  or  death  is  against  total  disability  or  death, 
no  matter  how  it  arises  or  when  it  arises,  whether  in  the  service  or 
out  of  the  service,  because  of  the  service  or  not  because  of  the 
service.  It  is  like  insurance  in  any  private  company  and  covers  ail 
contingencies.  But,  as  I  say,  added  to  the  life  insurance,  the  Gov- 
ernment throws  in  for  good  measure  the  provision  that  if  before 
death  you  become  totally  and  permanently  disabled,  the  policj'  will 
then  become  clue. 

Now,  in  its  solicitude  for  the  men  and  for  the  families,  and  act- 
ing-— and  properly  acting — in  a  somewhat  paternal  manner,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  provided  that  you  can  not  get  this  insurance  paid  out 
in  a  lump  sum,  and  that  your  family  can  not  get  this  insurance  paid 
out  in  a  lump  sum.  It  is  not  only  free  from  creditors,  but  it  is  going 
to  be  paid  cut  only  in  monthly  installments  over  a  period  of  20  years, 
which  means  240  monthly  installments.    If,  however,  you  become 
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totally  disabled  and  the  total  disability  continues  more  than  20 
years,  the  same  monthly  installments  will  be  kept  np~^for  you  as  long 
as  the  disability  continues. 

As  to  your  wife  and  children  and  the  other  beneficiaries,  these 
•payments  cease  at  the  end  of  the  20  years-  You  or  they  can,  however, 
arrange  that  instead  of  240  installments  of  $57.50  per  month  (because 
that  is  what  a  $10,000  policy  is  converted  into)  there  shall  be  240  in- 
stallments certain,  and  they  shall  continue  as  much  longer  as  the  wife 
or  child  may  live;  but  in  that  event  the  amount  of  each  installment 
is  cut  down,  dependent  upon  the  age  of  the  wife  or  the  child  or  who- 
ever the  beneficiary  may  be  at  the  time  of  your  death.  All  of  that, 
however,  will  be  figured  out  just  as  private  insurance  companies 
figure  it  out. 

The  installments  are  calculated  on  a  3-^-  per  cent  interest  basis. 
That  may  seem  pretty  low  to  some  of  you  Avho  may  be  accustomed 
to  getting  6,  7,  and  8  per  cent  in  the  western  country.  But  the  United 
States  Government  is  not  in  a  speculative  business.  It  can  not  expect 
to  get  more  for  its  money  than  3|  per  cent,  although,  of  course,  just 
now  it  is  paying  4  per  cent  on  the  new  liberty  loan ;  but  that  was  a 
fair,  conservative  basis.  And  any  m.an  can  well  afford  to  leave  with 
the  United  States  Govermnent,  the  safest  debtor  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  some  part  of  his  money  for  the  protection  of  his  family,  even 
though  that  debtor  pays  only  per  cent  interest,  instead  of  taking 
the  chances  that  his  wife  and  child  will  speculate  vvith  his  money  in 
the  hope  of  getting  a  larger  rate  of  interest. 

There  is  one  other  provision  that  I  must  call  your  attention  to; 
it  is  a  little  difficult  to  explain,  and  yet  I  must  try  to  explain  it 
clearly  because  it  is  in  the  blank  applications,  and  it  is  due  to  a  little 
slip  in  the  law.  You  will  find  in  the  application  blanks  at  one  place 
in  heavy  type,  "  Strike  out  v/hichever  is  not  Avanted,"  and  just  before 
that  is,  "  Date  of  signature  or  February  12,  1918."  Now  here  is  the 
situation:  It  Avas  felt,  and  this  suggestion  came  directly  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury — it  was  felt  that  the  men  who  should  have 
become  totally  disabled  before  this  law  was  passed,  ought,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  to  be  put  in  the  position  of  the  boys  who  are  now  m 
the  service.  And  so  it  was  suggested  that  they  be  given  some  amount 
that  would  be  a  fair  average  of  the  insurance  that  could  be  taken  out. 
It  was  finally  decided  that  any  man  Avho  had  been  killed  or  had  be- 
come totallj^  and  permanently  disabled  before  this  law  went  into  effect 
should  be  considered  as  if  he  had  taken  out  insurance  which  converted 
into  installments  would  bring  $25  a  month. 

Now,  $10,000  brings  $57.50  a  month;  on  that  basis  $4,500  v/ould 
bring  $25.88  a  month,  therefore  $25  a  month  is  the  equivalent  of 
something  less  than  $4,500,  and  something  more  than  $4,000.  In 
other  words,  if  a  man  took  a  policy  for  $4,000  his  family  would  be 
paid  at  the  rate  of  $23  a  month,  and  if  he  took  a  policy  for  $4,500 
his  family  would  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $25.88  a  month,  and  if  he 
didn't  take  out  any  policy  at  all,  but  died  or  became  totally  disabled 
before  this  law  went  into  effect,  the  Government  gives  them  or  him 
$25  a  month.  But  more  than  this;  you  have  120  days  from  the  time 
that  tlie  terms  and  conditions  of  the  policy  w^ere  promulgated,  Oc- 
tober 15.  That  is  until  February  12,  1918,  to  make  up  your  mind 
whether  you  want  to  insure,  and  if  so,  for  vvdiat  amount.    If  you 
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should  die  or  become  totally  and  permanently  disabled  while  you 
have  this  option  and  before  applying  for  the  insurance,  you  or  they 
will  likewise  get  the  $25  a  month.  But  now  the  luifortunate  slip  in 
the  wording  of  the  law  was  in  the  use  of  the  expression,  "  without 
lia^nng  applied  for  the  insurance." 

Now,  suppose  you  had  applied  for  $1,000  v/orth  of  insurance,  inas- 
much as  you  would  have  applied  for  insurance,  you  would  have  cut 
yourself  out  of  that  $25  per  month,  even  though  the  $1,000  insurance 
would  bring  only  $5.75  per  month.  That  would  be  very  foolish,  and 
therefore  the  bureau  woul'd  have  preferred  to  say  that  if  you  apply 
for  less  than  $4,600  it  would  in  exevj  case  regard  it  as  an  application 
not  for  an  immediate  policy,  but  for  a  policy  to  be  issued  on  February 
12,  the  last  day  on  which  you  could  apply.  In  this  way  yon  would 
have  been  fully  protected.  But  there  was  this  one  obstacle :  The  $25 
that  the  Government  gives  the  man  who  does  not  take  insurance  is 
payable  to  the  man  himself  as  long  as  his  disability  lasts,  but  if  he 
dies  the  class  of  people  to  whom  it  goes  is  still  more  restricted ;  onlj^ 
his  wife,  his  child,  or  his  widowed  m^other  can  get  it.  Now,  suppose 
he  has  no  wifcj  child,  or  widowed  mother;  suppose  he  has  a  father 
or  a  m.other  and  a  father  and  he  would  like  them  to  get  the  benefit 
of  the  insurance.  If  he  applies  for  insurance  and  makies  it  payable 
to  them,  they  will  get  it.  If  he  does  not  apply  for  imm.ediate  insur- 
ance, they  can  not,  in  any  case,  get  the  $25.  Suppose  he  applies  for 
$1,000  worth  of  insurance ;  here  is  his  dilemma,  due  to  this  little  slip  in 
the  law.  He  has  applied  for  insurance,  and  therefore  he  can  not  get 
that  $25  per  m.onth  if  he  is  totally  disabled.  A  thousand  dollars 
insurance  brings  him^,  however,  only  $5.76  per  month.  Therefore  if 
his  application  is  to  be  effective  right  nov;  he  would  get  only  $5.75 
instead  of  $25  per  month  should  he  become  totally  disabled  before 
February  12,  but  at  his  death  his  parents  v\'ould  get  $5.75  per  month, 
whereas  if  his  application  is  to  be  eiTective  only  on  February  12  he 
would  get  $25  per  mionth  during  his  disability ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  he  died  his  parents  vrould  get  nothing.  Now,  there  you  are.  There  is 
the  dilemma.  The  man  must  choose  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils;  the 
bureau  can  not  choose  for  him. 

There  is,  hov^-ever,  a  Avaj^  to  avoid  this  dilemmia  by  taking  at  least 
$4,500  of  insurance ;  and  that  is  the  thing  for  him  to  do,  because  even 
if  he  does  not  want  to  keep  it  up  after  February  12,  he  can  drop  any 
part  of  it  that  he  pleases;  and  rather  than  lose  or  run  the  risk  of 
losing  something  by  death  or  total  disabilitj?  between  now  and  Feb- 
ruary 12,  the  wise  thing  for  him  to  do,  even  if  he  wants  only  $2,000 
permanently,  is  to  make  his  application  for  $4,500  now.  He  can  not 
lose  much  by  it,  anyway,  because  the  v.-hole  cost,  at  age  29,  for  $5,000 
is  only  $3.45  a  month.  Then  he  and  his  family  are  protected  against 
all  contingencies.  Personally  I  think  that  if  a  man  insists  on  taking- 
less  than  $4,000  he  would  better  strike  out  "  Date  of  signature  "  and 
leave  in  "  February  12, 1918  "  ;  if  he  then  becomes  totally  disabled  be- 
fore February  12,  he  will  get  the  $25,  Of  course,  if  he  dies  before  that 
date,  he  cuts  out  his  father  or  married  mother.  But  it  is  up  to  him ; 
he  must  make  up  his  mind,  and  the  best  decision  is  to  take  at  least 
$4,500  of  the  insurance.  In  that  case  he  does  not  have  to  answer  that 
question,  because,  as  you  see  in  that  application,  in  that  event  the 
application  states  that  it  is  to  be  efi'ective  at  once.    But  if  it  is  for 
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less  than  $4,500,  and  in  favor  of  a  Tvife,  child,  or  widowed  mother,  it 
is  to  his  interest  to  have  the  new  insurance  date  from  Febrnary  13, 
because  in  that  case  he,  his  wife,  child,  or  widowed  mother  would  all 
be  better  protected  with  the  $25  m.onthl3'  in  case  of  death  or  disability 
before  that  date. 

A  Member.  Judge,  that  is  rather  complicated,  and  it  is  rather  hard 
for  us  to  imderstand.  Does  not  your  ingenuity  prompt  yon  to  put 
some  sort  of  clause  there  that  will  waive  ail  this? 

Judge  Mack.  Not  only  have  I  tried,  but  a  half  dozen  of  the  best 
aciuaries  of  the  country  have  tried.  We  can  not,  I  want  to  say  that 
this  bulletin  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  contract  of  insurance 
has  gone  through  the  hands  of  some  of  the  most  experienced  actua- 
ries of  the  country,  both  in  cooperation  with  me  and  subsequently  in 
criticism.  I  must  confess  a  slip  in  omitting  a  word  or  two  in  the  law 
that  would  have  obviated  it;  but  until  Congress  meets  again  the 
law  can  not  be  changed,  and  even  then  it  will  be  difficult  to  get  an 
amendment  through  right  away.  As  the  law  now  stands,  the  situa- 
tion is  as  I  have  explained  to  3^ou.  If  a  man  wants  less  than  $4,509 
insurance,  and  if  he  wants  the  beneficiaries  to  be  other  than  wife, 
child,  or  widowed  mother,  he  is  up  against  a  dilemma  because  of  the 
generosity  of  the  Government  in  giving  him  something  for  nothing, 
in  case  he  becomes  totally  disabled  or  dies  before  February  12.  Thero 
is  only  one  of  two  solutions  to  the  dilemma.  Either  take  $4,500  in- 
surance or  more  and  by  all  odds  the  simplest  thing  for  you  to  ex- 
plain to  the  ro.en  is  that,  or  go  into  an  explanation  and  tell  them  why 
they  must  choose  between  one  or  the  other,  and  I  admit  that  will  be 
difficult  to  do. 

A  Member.  1  am  going  to  avoid  the  explanation. 

Judge  Mack.  Well,  I  do  not  doubt  that  practically  all  the  men  iii 
this  room  are  going  to  avoid  the  explanation,  because  when  you  con- 
sider the  amount,  the  cost,  the  very  low  cost  during  the  war,  and  for 
five  years  afterwards,  cf  the  entire  $10,000  insurance,  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  man  should  not  take  out  the  whole  amount.  Now  let 
me  add,  in  conclusion,  a  very  few  words : 

There' are  many  unmarried  men  in  the  Armj^  A  great  majority 
of  them  are  unmarried.  It  is  not  always  easy  for  unmarried  young- 
sters, particularly,  to  understand  the  need_  of  insurance.  I  think  it 
is  your  duty  to  bring  home  to  them  a  realization  of  one  fact,  wliich 
is  very  important  for  civilians  but  infinitely  more  important  for  these 
men  to  understand;  the  fact  that  a  man  is  uninsurable  practically 
never  prevents  him  from  getting  married  and  having  children.  I  say 
practically ;  of  course  his  degree  of  uninsurability  may  be  such  that 
he  would  not  marry ;  but  even  then  it  is  not  the  mere  fact  of  uninsur- 
ability that  prevents  him;  it  is  some  disease  or  something  of  that 
kind.  The  important  fact,  that  the  insurance  companies  say  he  is 
not  healthy  and  that  they  won't  insure  him,  rarely  if  ever  stops  a 
m-an  from  getting  marrie"d  and  having  children.  Now,  he  can  not 
protect  them  with  life  insurance.  A  civilian,  therefore,  ought  to 
take  out  life  insurance  when  he  is  well,  because  he  may,_  through  an 
accident,  become  uninsurable  any  day.  Infinitely  more  important  is 
this  for  the  boys  in  the  service.  Of  course,  every  one  of  them  realizes 
that  he  is  running  risks.  For  them  this  is  a  tremendous  opportunity 
to  get  protection  for  the  future.  They  are  the  ones  who  are  most 
likely  to  become  uninsurable;  and  yet  the  desire  to  marry  and  to 
have  children  will  not  be  given  up.    They  won't  be  able  to  protect 
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tliat  wife  and  those  children  by  insurance  hereafter.  If  they  take 
it  now,  they  have  the  protection. 

There  is  not  a  private  in  the  service  who  can  not  afford  to  take  the 
full  amount  of  $10,000  insurance,  even  though  he  gives  $15  a  month 
to  his  family.  Take  the  average  of,  say,  29 — $6.90  monthly  for 
$10,000.  Add  that  to  tlie  $15— less  than  $22.  He  is  getting  for  serv- 
ice in  France  $33  and  for  service  in  this  country  $30.  He  still  has 
sufficient  spending  money,  and  he  is  building  up  a  tremendous  pro- 
tection for  the  future  both  for  himself  and  his  family. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  Government  giving  this  insur- 
ance opportunity  was  this:  The  two  things  that  have  given  the 
pension  .system,  justly  or  unjustly,  its  present  name  are,  first,  the 
special  legislation  for  private  pensions,  and,  second,  much  mora 
tlaan  that,  the  so-called  service-pension  legislation.  That  began 
25  years  after  the  Civil  War.  Now,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  no 
one  begi'udges  the  man  who  is  injured  in  the  service  or  as  a  result  of 
the  service,  or  the  family  of  that  man,  in  case  he  dies  as  a  result  of 
that  service,  anything  that  the  Government  may  grant  him.  But 
there  is  a  tremendous  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  because  a 
man  served  in  the  war  and  has  now  reached  the  age  of  62,  or  has 
now  become  disabled  or  has  been  killed  in  a  street  car  accident  out  in 
the  street  25  years  after  the  war,  death  or  injury  that  had  absolutelj 
nothing  to  do  with  his  war  service,  that  man  or  his  family  should  be 
given  a  pension.  The  majority  decided  in  the  general  service-pension 
legislation  that  he  should.  A  very  strong  minority  thought  that  to 
be^a  degradation  of  the  pension  system.  I  am  not  saying  which  was 
right  and  which  was  wrong.  It  may  well  be  that  the  majority  was 
right ;  that  because  the  Government,  when  these  men  went  out  to 
service,  took  no  care  of  their  future,  unless  they  were  disabled  in  the 
service,  that  they  were  justified  in  asking  service  pensions  of  the 
Government. 

Now,  one  of  the  main  objects  of  this  insurance  provision  is  to  stop 
that  sort  of  thing  in  the  future.  To  some  extent,  it  puts  him  in  the 
position  of  appealing  to  his  Government  for  help,  not  because  he 
has  become  disabled  in  serving  his  Government,  but  merely  because 
he  once  served  his  Government  patriotically.  Men  do  not  like  to  be 
put  in  that  position.  An  infinitely  preferable  method  of  meeting  the 
need  is  by  self-protection.  A  man  can  protect  himself  against  dis- 
ability and  the  inevitableness  of  death  and  their  consequences  by 
insuring  himself,  insuring  himself  when  he  is  well,  insuring  himself 
at  the  beginning  of  his  service  so  that  later  on  in  life,  through  his 
own  effoi'ts,  he  will  have  saved  something  for  himself  and  for  his 
family,  and  will  not  have  to  go  to  the  Government  and  say,  "  Just 
because  I  served  you  patriotically,  despite  the  fact  that  you  cared 
for  me  then,  and  that  you  promised  to  care  for  my  family  in  case 
disaster  came  upon  me  as  a  result  of  my  service,  1  now  say  that  I 
want  your  help."  This  insurance  is  intended  to  j^rotect  men  from 
being  compelled,  as  our  Civil  War  veterans  felt  compelled,  to  put 
themselves  in  that  position.  Whether  or  not  service  pension  legisla- 
tion will  be  averted,  of  course  no  man  can  foretell.  No  Congress 
can  tie  the  hands  of  any  subsequent  Congress.  But  this  Congress 
has  erected  a  moral  barrier  on  the  firm  American  basis  of  self- 
reliance  and  self -protection.  Every  man  in  the  service  should  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity,  not  merel_y  for  his  own  good,  not  merely 
for  the  good  of  his  family,  but  for  the  good  of  the  whole  country, 
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because,  whether  we  consider  service  pensions  good  or  bad,  surely 
we  will  all  rejoice  if,  through  this  insurance  opportunity,  the  heroes 
of  this  war  will  be  spared  tiie  necessity  of  asking  for  service  pen- 
sions. 

A  Member.  There  is  a  provision  in  the  Army  Regulations  that  an 
officer  or  enlisted  man  losing  his  life  by  death  or  otherwise  Avhile  in 
the  service  is  entitled  to  six  months"  pay. 

Judge  Mack.  Yes. 

A  InIembek.  Is  it  written  out? 

Judge  SIack.  That  is  written  out.  The  exisling  pension  laws  and 
tliese  other  laws  are  superseded  by  the  new  provisions.  The  compen- 
sation and  the  insurance  take  the  place  of  it.  Whatever  rights  a  man 
has  that  have  accrued  in  the  past  are  retained :  a  man  who  is  getting 
a  pension  to-day  continues  to  get  it. 

An  important  question  was  just  asked  me.  I  ought  not  to  have 
assumed  you  know  the  answer.  This  insurance,  once  issued  by  the 
Government,  can  be  kept  up  forever,  not  only  during  the  war,  but 
afterwards;  not  only  during  the  period  of  term  insurance,  but  when 
you  convert  it.  It  has  nothing  to  do  vv'ith  private  insurance  companies. 
It  is  Government  insurance  forever.  It  applies  for  all  time  to  all 
men  v>'ho  take  it  out  Vv"hile  they  are  in  the  active  military  and  naval 
service,  not  only  to  those  now  in  service,  not  only  to  those  serving 
during  the  present  war,  but  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  for  all  time; 
;uid  it  will  be  continued  for  them  after  they  leave  the  service. 

ISTSIJIlAlSrCE  INFORMATION  BUREAU. 

Section  24  provides  tliat  the  bureau  shall  on  request  give  informa- 
tion and  act  for  the  men  in  reference  to  any  policies  of  insurance. 
That  means  this:  There  will  be  an  insurance  department ;  it  Vvill  have 
experts  in  charge;  and  it  will,  if  it  can,  be  helpful  to  you,  because 
most  men  are  wholl}'  ignorant  of  insurance  and  of  all  the  technicali- 
ties in  their  policies.  Those  of  you  who  have  no  place  to  leave  your 
insurance  policies  can  leave  them  on  deposit  there.  Those  of  you  who 
have  no  one  to  be  notified  when  your  premiums  are  coming  due  on 
your  private  insurance  policies  can  have  the  bureau  act  as  your 
agent.  Supplj^  it  in  some  way  or  other  with  the  money  to  pay  your 
premium,  so  that  you  do  not  lapse  your  policy.  The  bureau  wants  to 
be  a  real  help  not  only  as  to  this  Government  insurance  but  as  to 
other  insurance  which  you  may  carry. 

FILLING  OUT  APPLICATION  BLANSiS. 

Let  me  again  impress  upon  you  the  exceedingly  important  obliga- 
tion to  rs-jjresent  to  the  other  fellows  in  the  camp  what  you  have 
gained  from  these  three  days  of  conference,  so  that  they  and  their 
families  may  know  their  rights.  And,  secondly — and  this  relates 
to  the  2>rivates  and  to  the  noncommissioried  officers — that  they 
may  know  their  duties  under  the  act.  For  the  enlisted  men  have 
an  absolute  duty  under  this  law — to  fill  out  these  allotments  and 
alloyr'ance  blanks.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  under  tlie  grade 
of  commissioned  officer,  whether  he  is  claiming  an  allowance  for 
his  family  or  not,  whether  he  is  under  compulsion  to  make  an 
allotment  or  not,  to  fill  out  a  blank  giving  the  information,  l)ecause 
only  if  he  does  fill  it  out  can  the  department  Imow — at  least 
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know  prima  facie— whether  or  not  an  allotment  is  compulsory.  That 
follows  from  the  provision  of  the  law  that  if  he  has  a  wife,  child, 
or  former  wife,  divorced,  to  whom  alimony  has  been  decreed,  auto- 
matically a  deducton  from  his  pay  must  be  m.ade.  Therefore  every 
man  must  answer  the  question  whether  he  has  anyone  in  this  class. 
If  he  answers  it  in  the  affirmative,  he  must  then  go  on  and  state  who 
they  are,  and-  that  irrespective  of  whether  he  wants  them  to  get  an 
allowance  or  whether  they  want  to  get  an  allowance,  or  whether  they 
want  his  allotment  or  Vvhcther  they  don't  want  his  allotment,  because 
he  hasn't  the  final  decision  as  to  whether  an.  allowance  shall  be  made. 

The  family  has  the  right  to  claim  the  allotment  and  the  allovrance 
against  his  The  bureau  has  the  right,  and  even  though  the 

family  should  be  inclined  patriotically  or  for  other  reasons  to  waive 
the  allotment,  to  compel  him  to  pay  the  allotment. 

Now,  the  men  in  the  Army  are  gathered  from  all  ranks  of  society 
and  all  classes  of  men,  and  it  would  be  incredible  if  there  were  not 
some  men  in  the  Army  who  would  be  inclined  to  shirk  their  duty  in 
this  respect.  Therefore  it  is  important  to  acquaint  the  m.en  with  the 
instructions  that  you  will  find  with  the  allotment  and  application 
blank.  It  is  important  that  they  should  know  at  once  that  the  United 
States  GoA'ernment  requires  absolute  frankness  and  honesty  in  the 
statements  that  arc  made,  and  in  addition  to  its  being  a  military  of- 
fense, a  willfully  false  statement  will  lead  to  civil  prosecution  for 
perjury,  with  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  and 
a  heavy  fine. 

It  does  not  make  ?Lnj  difference  whether  the  man  has  gone  into  the 
army  as  a  single  man  or  not;  when  he  comes  to  give  this  information, 
if  he  has  a  wife  or  children  he  must  come  out  and  say  it.  So  far  as 
illegitimate  children  are  concerned,  unless  he  has  acknowledged 
them  in  writing  as  his  own,  or  unless  he  has  been  decreed  by  the 
court  to  support  them  or  to  contribute  to  their  support,  he  can  not 
be  required  to  give  any  information.  But  as  to  any  illegitimate 
child  that  he  has  in  writing  acknowledged  as  his  own  or  that  he  is 
ready  at  this  time  to  acknowledge  in  writing  as  his  own  in  order 
that  it  may  receive  the  governmental  support,  and  as  to  any  illegiti- 
mate child  to  whose  support  he  has  been  decreed  to  contribute, 
whether  he  says  it  is  his  child  or  not.  if  the  court  has  found  against 
him,  it  is  his  absolute  duty  to  give  the  information. 

This  inform.ation,  of  course,  that  is  given  in  these  blanks  is  not  for 
public  circulation.  It  is  to  a  very  considerable  degree  confidential, 
for  the  use  of  the  bureau  and  for  the  use  of  the  Army.  Men  ought 
to  be  impressed  with  that  fact  in  order  that  they  may  not  bring 
upon  themselves  the  penalty  for  giving  false  information  and  in 
order  that  they  may  not  by  their  false  information  tend  to  deprive 
those  who  ha^  e  a  claim  under  the  law  of  that  claim. 

Of  course,  it  is  just  as  serious  to  overstate  as  to  understate.  Unless 
the  man  is  really  married  to  the  wom.an,  at  least  in  the  sense  that  they 
have  openI;f  lived  together  as  husband  and  wife  for  two  years — when 
I  say  openly  lived  together  as  htisband  and  wife  I  mean  held  them- 
selves out  to  the  community  and  been  considered  by  the  community  as 
husband  and  wife  day  after  day — he  must  not  say  that  the  woman 
is  his  wife  if  she  is  not.  But  for  the  purposes  of  the  allowance  and 
the  allotment  article  the  law  expressly  says  that  when  a  man  and  a 
woniar?b;a-m lived-  together  openly  and  publicly  in  the  acknowledged 
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relation  of  husband  and  wife,  that  will  suffice,  and  in  the  absence  of 
a  legal  spouse  who,  of  course,  has  the  only  claim,  the  first  claim  and 
the  only  claim,  the  marriage  between  these  two  will  be  conclusively 
presumed.  That  does  not  apply  to  the  insurance  article  or  to  the 
compensation  article  in  case  of  disability  or  death,  but  only  to  tiie 
family-allowance  section. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  was  asked  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  about 
this  compulsory  deposit.  Let  me  say  first  that  no  regulation  has  as 
yet  been  made  by  the  Secretary  of  War  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
compelling  a  deposit,  and  I  was  asked  whether  the  amount  that  a 
man  pays  for  his  Liberty  bond  would  be  considered.  The  answer 
is,  that  the  law  says  that  the  most  that  you  can  be  compelled  to 
deposit  with  the  Government  is  one-half  of  your  pay.  Now,  that  is 
the  most;  but  before  any  of  that  half  pay  is  to  be  deposited  there 
will  be  deducted  from  it  any  allotment  that  you  make,  whether  it  is 
a  compulsory  allotment  or  a  voluntary  allotment.  Now,  then,  let  us 
illustrate  that  by  an  example.  Suppose  a  man  is  getting  $90  pay,  and 
suppose  he  has  not  allotted  anything.  The  Secretary  of  War  can 
say,  by  regulation,  "  You  must  deposit  so  much  of  one-half  of  your 
pay ;  that  is,  of  $45  as  is  not  allotted."  Suppose  a  man  has  allotted 
$15  to  his  wife,  $5  to  his  mother,  and  is  paying  $15  a  month  insurance 
premium.  That  is  $35  already :  assume  that  he  promised  $10  monthly 
for  a  certain  period  for  Liberty  bonds  and  told  them  to  take  that  out 
of  his  pa3^  That  is  also  an  allotment.  You  now  have  $45.  That  is 
jialf  his  pa.y.  There  is  nothing  left  that  the  Government  can  compel 
jiim  to  deposit.  One-half  of  his  pay  is  subject  compltjtelv  to  his  own 
will.  Of  course,  if  that  man  wants  to  allot  $30  to  his  wife  and  $15  to 
his  mother,  that  is  $45.  If  he  wants  to  allot  $10  for  a  Liberty  bond, 
that  is  $55.  And  if  he  wants  to  allot  another  $10  to  pay  his  insur- 
ance, that  will  be  $05.  That  will  all  be  deducted  from  his  pay,  and 
he  vnll  get  the  balance  of  his  pay,  $25._ 

A  Member.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question,  please,  right  there.  Do  not 
talk  about  the  $60  man  or  the  $90  man,  talk  about  the  $30  man. 

Judge  Mack.  The  same  thing  applies.  Suppose  he  is  paying  $15 
to  his  wife  and  two  children.  The  other  $15  he  can  do  with  as  he 
pleases.  He  can  allot  it  or  any  part  of  it  subject  to  some  possible 
regulations  that  may  be  made  which  may  say  that  every  man  ought 
to  keep  something  out  of  his  pay. 

A  Member.  Suppose  that  in  the  meantime  he  has  already  obligated 
himself  for  $20  for  a  Liberty  bond. 

Judge  Mack.  If  he  has  allotted  $20  for  a  Liberty  bond,  he  can 
not  pay  it  out  of  his  pay,  because  the  first  thing  is  the  compulsory 
allotment  to  his  wife  and  children.  That  comes  first. 

A  Member.  He  is  already  under  the  contract  obligation  to  pay 
$20  for  Liberty  bonds. 

Judge  Mack.  Well,  he  has  no  outside  resources. 

A  Mesieer.  No_,  sir. 

Jiidge  Mack.  He  can't  meet  that  obligation.  But  the  Govern- 
ment will  have  to  relieve  him  of  that.  In  my  Judgment,  some  general 
order  ought  to  be  issued,  and  ought  to  be  issued  mighty  quickly,  to 
answer  that  question.  But  this  law  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  A  man  | 
can't  allot  away  from  his  wife  and  his  children,  because  that  is  a 
compulsory  deduction,  and  he  can't  get  away  from  it.    His  entira 
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pay  is  not  within  his  control.  If  he  has  a  wife  and  children,  or  a  di- 
vorced wife  who  has  a  claim  on  hini  for  alunony,  the  compulsory 
allotment  comes  first  and  will  be  deducted  automatically  unless  he 
asks  for  exemption,  and  reasons  are  found  to  exempt  hiui,  or  unless 
she  waives  it;  but  otherwise  that  has  got  to  be  deducted. 

A  Membek.  I  would  like  to  bring  up  the  question  presented  in  the 
preceding  question.  Suppose  he  gets  $40  a  month.  He  has  a  Avife, 
two  children,  and  a  dependent  mother.  All  of  them  dependent  upon 
him  for  support.  Let  us  assimie  that  that  man  has  obligations,  old- 
line  insurance  companies  or  otherwise,  which  he  feels  compelled  to 
meet,  and  he  feels  he  can  not  contribute  more  than  $20  to  the  com- 
pulsory allotment.  How  can  he  best  place  the  allotment  so  as  to 
meet  the  compulsory  family  allowance? 

Judge  Mack.  In  the  first  place  he  must  pay  $20  to  his  wife  and 
children.  If  he  wants  his  mother  to  get  the  Government  allowance 
he  must  do  one  of  two  things,  either  pay  her  nearly  $6,  which 
is  one-seventh  of  his  pay,  or  apply  for  exemption  from  that  payment. 
If  a  man's  circumstances  are  such  as  jou  state,  that  he  has  nothing 
but  his  pay,  that  he  needs  $20  for  his  wife  and  children  over  and 
above  the  §32.50  which  the  Government  gives  a  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren— that  is,  $52. .50  as  the  minimum  on  which  that  wife  and  two 
childx-en  can  live — ^if  that  is  his  status,  and  if,  in  addition  to  that, 
he  has  some  fixed  obligation  which  he  has  no  other  way  to  meet 
except  through  the  balance  of  his  $40  pay,  I  have  little  doubt  that 
the  bureau  would  consider  that  it  was  a  special  case  

A  Member.  I  think  we  are  talking  at  cross-purposes.    The  propo- 
sition I  put  up  was  that  he  feels  that  he  can  put  in  $20  for  his  ^ 
allotment  and  he  wants  to  so  place  it. 

Judge  Mack.  He  can  so  place  it.  ,  -  .   ■    "■  ■ 

A  Member.  He  can  allot  $20  payable  to  his  wife?       '  •  •:       •  ■ 

Judge  Mack.  He  not  only  can  but  must;  $20  is  his  compulsory 
allotment  for  a  wife  and  child.   He  hasn't  an,y  clioice. 

A  Member.  Then  the  Government  will  allot  this  for  him. 

Judge  Mack.  The  law  provides  how  much  allowance  lie  will  get 
in  that  case.  The  law  says  that  a  Avife  and  two  children  shall  set 
$32.50. 

A  Member.  Then  the  family  allowance  Avould  not  exceed  the  com- 
pulsory allotment? 

Judge  Mack.  That  is  not  correct;  the  com.pulsory  allotment  fol- 
lows the  allowance.  The  family  allowance  is  fixed  in  the  law.  It 
is  $15  for  a  wife,  $25  for  a  wife  and  one  child,  $-32.50  for  a  wife  and 
two  children.  That  is  the  problem  that  you  stated.  Tlie  family  . 
allowance  is  fixed.  Now,  the  family  allowance  being  fixed  at  $32.50, 
what  must  the  man  allot  to  his  wife  and  two  children.  He  must 
allot  the  same  amomit  that  the  Government  gives,  $32.50,  with  this 
exception,  that  he  can  not  allot  less  than  $15,  and  he  need  not  allot 
more  than  half  his  pay.  Wnat  is  half  his  pay?  $20  in  the  case 
you  stated.  Therefore  he  must  allot  $20  to  his  v/ife  and  children, 
and  that  family  of  a  wife  and  two  children  will  get  from  allotment 
and  allowance  together  $52.50.    Now,  so  far  it  is  clear. 

A  Member.  Just  one  point  to  clear  it.    Does  a  man  have  to  take 
any  steps  to  make  this  allotment  of  $20  ? 
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Judge  Mack.  No. 

A  Member.  What  if  he  does  not  feel  that  he  can  afford  this  $20? 

Judge  Mack.  It  doesn't  make  any  dilference.  If  that  compulsory 
allotment  of  $20  is  going  to  be  more  than  he  can  pay  he  should  apply 
by  writing  to  the  bureau  for  an  exemption,  but  he  is  not  apt  to  get  it. 

A  Member.  It  might  be  a  good  thing  to  persuade  his  wife  to  send 
him  a  check  for  $5  or  $10. 

Judge  Mack.  Yes;  thei"e  is  no  objection  to  his  wife  doing  that  if 
she  wants  to. 

A  Member.  Does  he  have  to  apply  for  the  allowance  ? 

Judge  Mack.  That  AA^asn't  the  question.  The  question  was,  What 
steps  must  he  take  so  that  the  family  may  get  this  compulsory  allot- 
ment? I  said  in  the  beginning,  before  you  were  here,  that  eA^ery  man 
must  fill  out  this  blank  AAhether  he  Avants  the  allowance  or  doesn't 
want  the  allowance.  EA-ery  man  under  the  grade  of  commissioned 
officer  m.ust  fill  out  this  blank.  Noav,  when  he  fills  out  this  blank,  as- 
suming thf.t  he  is  filling  it  out  honestly,  AA'e  knov/  that  he  has  a  wife 
and  two  children.  Automatically  that  wife  and  two  children  get  tho 
compulsory  allotment.  That  is  automatic.  Noa?,  if  he  wants  an  al- 
loA'vance  for  them  lie,  must  apply  for  that.  If  he  doesn't  apply  for  it 
and  if  they  want  it,  they  must  apply.  Now,  that  application  is 
printed  on  the  same  form  as  this  information  which  he  must  giA'e. 
He  can't  get  out  of  the  compulsory  allotment  simply  because  he  does 
not  want  the  allowance  or  because  his  wife  does  not  want  the 
allowance.  His  wife,  howcA^er,  can  say,  "  I  Avai\'e  this  compulsory 
allotment,"  if  she  Avishes  to,  and  if  she  does  not  need  that  sup- 
port from  him,  the  bureau  will  let  her  AvaiA^e  it.  Then  the  com- 
pulsory allotment  is  at  an  end  and  he  can  then  do  as  he  pleases 
with  his  m.oney,  except  for  regulations  that  the  Secretary  of  War 
may  make. 

A  Member.  While  Ave  are  on  this  subject  I  Avould  like  to  raise  a 
question  as  to  Avhat  is  to  be  done  Avith  the  f  aix  sex,  the  ladies  that  we 
have  in  the  NaA'v  as  yeowomen.  There  are  thousands  of  them.  If 
these  ladies  are  to  be  treated  according  to  the  strict  terms  of  the  law 
they  will  be  badly  treated. 

Judge  Mack.  They  are  treated  exactly  like  men  in  the  same  posi- 
tion.   It  makes  no  difference,  the  laAv  says  expressly. 

A  Member.  On  the  question  of  allotments  a-nd  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  therefrom. 

Judge  Mack.  The  difference  is  that  you  can  not  subject  them  to 
compulsory  allotment.  The  lav/  gives  them  absolute  equality  with 
the  men. 

A  Member.  On  tlie  sam^e  footing? 

Judge  Mack.  On  the  same  footing,  exactly,  and  in  CA^ery  respect. 
There  is  no  difference  betAveen  them.  You  will  find  enlisted  men  in- 
cludes men  or  Avomen,  and  Avherever  the  term  enlisted  men,  or  men 
is  used,  it  refers  to  men  or  women  in  the  same  position. 

A  Mejiber.  Then  the  compulsory  allotment  Avill  apply  to  them  also. 

Judge  Mack.  Except  only  compulsion  as  to  allotment.  The  Avife 
is  not  defined  as  including  the  husband;  therefore,  if  one  of  these 
young  women  has  a  husband  she  need  not  make  the  allotment  to  him, 
[Laughter.] 

A  Member,  Suppose  the  husband  can  not  take  care  of  himself? 
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Judge  Mac  k.  All  I  can  say  is  that  the  law  does  not  compel  her  to 
make  the  allotment.    She  can  do  as  she  pleases  about  it. 

A  Member.  I  notice  that  both  in  the  law  and  the  application  blank 
for  insurance  that  an  enlisted  man  is  to  have  the  premium  taken  out 
of  his  pay. 

Judge  Mack.  If  lie  wants  it. 

A  Member.  That  is  Avhat  I  wish  to  know;  is  that  compulsory? 

Judge  ]\1ack.  Not  at  all.  You  will  notice  if  you  read  that  clause 
"  I  authorize  the  necessary  monthly  deduction  from  my  pay,  or  if  in- 
sufficient, from  any  deposit  with  the  United  States,  in  pavnient  of  the 
premiums  as  they  become  due,  unless  they  are  otherwise  paid."  If  a 
man  does  not  want  his  premium  to  be  deducted  he  can  send  his  check 
to  the  bureau  each  month,  or  he  can  send  it  now  for  a  year  in  advance, 
or  anything  else  that  he  pleases. 

A  Member.  There  is  one  other  question  that  I  would  like  to  ask. 
It  has  been  gone  over,  and  perhaps  everybody  in  the  room  is  familiar 
with  it,  but  there  are  some  of  these  things  that  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize. Now,  I  believe  it  comes  under  the  compensation  feature  of 
the  law.  When  does  this  compensation  feature  begin  and  when  does 
it  end? 

Judge  Mack,  Compensation  for  disability  begins  with  the  disabil- 
ity, subject,  hoAvever,  to  this:  That  while  a  man  is  receiving  pay  in 
the  service  he  does  not  get  his  disability  compensr.tion.  It  begins  when 
both  elements  are  there — disability  and  discharge  from  the  service. 

A  Mejiber.  Then  it  runs  210  months  from  that  time? 

Judge  Mack.  No;  you  are  talking  aliout  insurance.        ,       .  ■ 

A  Member.  It  runs  for  life  ? 

Judge  Mack.  So  long  as  the  disability  lasts.  If  it  is  a  disability 
that  lasts  a  month,_at  the  end  of  the  month,  if  he  is  well  again,  it  is 
stopped.  If  the  disability  begins  again,  it  goes  on.  If  a  man  has 
both  legs  off,  the  disability  in  the  nature  of  things  is  permanent. 
From  the  moment  he  is  discharged  he  has  to  be  paidflOO  a  month  for 
life. 

A  Member.  One  other  question.  I  think  a  man  is  given  120  days 
to  accept  the  conditions  of  this  insurance  or  reject  it,  and  in  the  mean- 
time he  is  covered  for  that  120  days  to  the  extent  of  $25  a  month  in 
case  of  death  or  permanent  disability.  Noav.  does  that  cease  on  Feb- 
ruary 12,  or  is  that  continuoiis  during  his  service? 

Judge  Mack.  That  depends  on  what  you  mean.  If  you  mean  will 
he  continue  to  be  insured  if  he  has  becom.e  totally  disabled  before 
February  12  

A  Mejiber.  And  at  that  time  does  not  desire  insurance. 

Judge  Mack  (continuing).  And  at  that  time  does  not  desire  insur- 
ance he  still  gets  the  $25.  It  means  that  if  he  has  not  taken  out 
insurance  and  has  been  mif ortunate  enough  to  become  totally  disabled 
before  February  12  the  payments  will  be  continued  for  life.  It 
means  that  if  he  dies  on  or  before  February  12,  without  having  taken 
out  insurance,  that  $25  Avill  be  paid  to  his  Avife  and  children  and  his 
AvidoAved  mother  as  long  as  they  live,  but  no  more  than  240  months. 
If,  including  the  months  that  he  himself  receives  it,  all  of  them  die 
before  the  240  months,  it  ceases  altogether. '  It  means  that  if  he  be- 
comes totally  disabled  on  or  bef(n-e  February  12  and  he  begins  to  get 
$25  and  at  the  end  of  12  months  he  dies  and  leaA^es  a  wife,  child,  or 
19.808°— 17  4 
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Avidowed  mother,  that  the  payment  of  $25  a  month  will  be  continued 
to  be  paid  to  them  as  long  as  they  live,  but  in  that  case  not  exceeding- 
IB  years.  That  is,  20  years,  including  the  one  year  he  has  been  receiv- 
ing the  $25  a  month. 

A  Member.  Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  this  question:  There  are  a 
few  boys  over  in  the  hospital  who  will  probably  receive  their  survey 
shortly;  are  they  going  home  disabled  without  having  the  privilege 
of  this  insurance? 

Judge  Mack.  No,  sir,-  any  man  before  he  is  discharged,  while  he 
is  in  active  service,  has  a  right  to  take  out  this  insurance;  but  if  he 
waits  until  he  is  totally  disabled  he  can  not  take  out  insurance  against 
total  disability.  He  can  take  out  insurance  against  his  death.  But 
if  he  is  totally  and  permanently  disabled  before  February  12,  then, 
he  won't  want  to  take  out  insurance,  because  he  is  going  to  get  $25  a 
month,  automatically,  as  long  as  he  lives.  If  he  is  going  to  take  out 
more  than  $4,000 — saj,  $4,500  or  upward — the  longer  lie  waits  the 
more  chances  he  takes  that  he  will  be  caught  without  having  any 
insurance,  and  the  difference  between  $25  and  what  he  would  have 
would  represent  a  loss  to  his  family. 

A  Member.  In  section  401  the  men  v»'ho  were  in  the  service  on  the  6th 
day  of  April  and  ha^'e  died  between  that  time  and  now,  it  would 
seem  that  this  act  is  retroactive  for  them. 

Judge  Mack.  Yes;  the  families  can  get  it.  If  a  man  has  died  and 
left  a  wife,  child,  or  widowed  mother  they  will  get  this  $25  as  long 
as  they  live,  but  not  exceeding  20  years;  and  after  he  ha,s  become 
totally  disabled  he  will  get  it  in  exactly  the  same  way.  The  act  is 
retroactive  in  that  respect. 

A  Member.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  cjuestion  to  supplement  this. 
There  is  a  man  in  the  hospital  who  has  been  discharged.  Has  it  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  question  that  the  trouble  originated  before  this 
bill  passed? 

Judge  Mack.  You  mean  as  to  total  disability  ? 
A  Member.  No  ;  partial  disability. 

Judge  Mack.  No.  If  these  m.en  are  not  totally  and  permanently 
disabled  they  do  not  get  the  $25  monthly  insurance,  and  they  do  not 
get  compensation.  They  are  taken  care  of  under  the  pension  laws. 
In  other  words,  the  pension  laAvs  are  in  operation  up  to  October  6, 
the  date  that  this  compensation  law  was  passed,  for  anything  that 
happened  before  that.  Those  men,  however,  who  were  permanently  or 
totalh'  disabled  or  who  died  between  April  6  and  October  6  get  this 
$25  monthly  insura3ice  as  an  additional  allowance  to  them  over  and 
above  what  the  iJension  laws  give;  but  the  pension  laws  and  the 
gratuity  laws  were  in  full  force  up  to  October  6.  On  and  after 
October  6  they  were  supplanted  by  this  law. 

A  Member.'  It  is  not  quite  clear  now  whether  or  not  the  compei^.sa- 
tion  act  paj/s  in  the  case  of  death  arising  in  the  line  of  duty  in  addi- 
tion to  this  emergency  insurance.  In  other  words,  if  a  man  leaves 
a  dependent  wife  and  has  been  injured,  and  as  a  result  dies  while  in 
the  line  of  duty  and  takes  out  no  insurance,  he  receives  $25 ;  that  is, 
his  Avife  receives  $25  in  compensation  in  addition  to  the  $25  provided. 

Judge  Mack.  Eight.  In  other  words,  the  language  of  the  act»  is 
that  he  will  be  deemed  to  have  taken  out  and  have  been  granted  in- 
surance bringing  $25 ;  that  is  in  addition  to  what  she  gets  under  the 
compensation  article. 
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A  Member.  I  vrould  like  a  ruling  on  ^^•hetller  or  not  officers  who 
have  been  i^etired  and  returned  to  active  duty — retired  from  active 
list,  but  put  on  active  duty  by  the  President  during  the  war — are 
entitled  to  this  insurance? 

Judge  Mack.  Yes;  I  answered  the  other  day  that  they  are,  and 
for  this  reason :  The  expression  "  On  the  active  list "  is  not  used  in 
the  law.  The  expression  used  in  the  law  is  "  In  the  active  service." 
Men  on  the  retired  list  who  have  been  brought  back  to  the  active 
service  are  in  the  active  service  and  are  covered  and  were  intended 
by  the  use  of  that  phrase  to  be  covered  by  this  law. 

A  Membee,  Judge,  now  when  we  return  to  our  cantonments,  are 
we  to  encourage  the  writing  of  insurance  in  amounts  of  $5,000  be- 
fore the  date  of  February  12  or  not?  Now,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
law  provides  that  insurance  shall  be  given  up  until  that  date  for  an 
amount  around  forty-five  hundred  dollars  without  premium  charged. 

Judge  Mack.  The  law  does  not  say  without  premium  and  it  does 
not  say  with  premium  charged.  Ton  certainly  do  not  have  to  pay 
any  premium.  If  a  man  dies,  I  can  not  answer  whether  the  premium 
is  going  to  be  deducted. 

A  Member,  Well,  then,  am  I  not  to  understand,  for  instance,  if  I 
take  out  a  $10,000  policy  to-day,  I  am  to  get  the  benefit  of  that  forty- 
five  hundred  dollars? 

Judge  Mack.  No;  your  premium  is  on  $10,000  insurance.  I  think 
it  is  ver}^  desirable  to  encourage  them  to  take  out  the  insurance  at 
once,  because  the  insurance  which  they  take  out  is  a  great  deal  better 
than  the  free  insurance  which  the  Government  is  giving.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  payable  to  a  larger  class  of  people,  in  the  second  place 
the  insurance  which  the  Government  gives  them  is  equivalent  to  only 
forty-three  hundred  dollars,  so  that  if  they  want  to  take  out  more 
than  that  they  will  get  more  for  their  mone}^  If  they  want  to  benefit 
father,  married  mother,  brother,  or  sister,  the  only  way  they  can  do 
it  is  to  take  out  insurance,  no  matter  what  the  amount,  because  the 
automatic  insurance  is  limited  to  the  wife,  child,  or  widowed  mother. 
In  the  next  place  it  is  not  for  2-10  months  straight,  but  for  that  time 
within  240  months  that  these  three  specific  classes  survive.  The  in- 
surance that  you  buy  is  for  24:0  months  straight,  and  you  can  leave  it 
to  the  larger  class.  Now,  of  course,  if  you  have  nobody  within  the 
larger  class  and  the  whole  class  dies  out  and  thei'e  is  nobody  at  any 
time  left,  that  combes  within  the  broad  descriptions  of  granclchilcl, 
parents,  brothers,  or  sisters  there  v/oulcl  not  be  anybody  to  take  it, 
but  those  terms  are  A-ery  broad,  and  include  a  good  mnnj  people. 

A  Member,  May  I  go  into  that  further?  Suppose  the  man  who 
does  not  want  insurance  for  class  B,  but  for  class  A,  and  therefore  he 
would  not  be  benefited,  say,  by  taking  a  $5,000  policy? 

Judge  Mack,  He  would  not  be  much  benefited, 

A  Member.  He  would  not  be  much  benefited  by  taking  that  policy. 
Now,  if  he  does  not  take  any  policy,  he  avoids  the  payment  of  the 
premium  on  the  basis  of  six  or  seven  dollars  a  thousand.  It  would 
cost  him,  say,  for  the  four  months,  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  dol- 
lars. 

Judge  Mack.  Yes ;  and  he  runs  the  risk  during  that  time  of  becom- 
ing totally  disabled.  Now,  if  all  he  wants  is  $5,000,  it  is,  of  course, 
immaterial,  but  suppose  he  wants  to  take  eventually  $10,000,  and 
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he  says,  "WpH.  I  will  be  satisfied  with  this  $5,000  now  and  I  will 
take  $10,000  beginning  February  12,  1918."  If  he  should  become 
totally  disabled  before"  that  date  he  would  get  the  $25  monthly  for 
his  life,  but  he  could  not  increase  that  amount  for  total  disability 
by  taking  the  insurance  thereafter.  If  he  should  die  before  February 
12,  1918,  of  course  he  could  not  increase  that  insurance.  The  $10,000 
insurance  would  not  go  into  effect  on  February  12  if  he  died  before 
February  12.  His  automatic  insurance  of  $25  monthly  would  be  in 
force.  But  if  he  intends  to  take  $10,000  on  February  12.  he  would 
better  take  it  right  away,  even  though  it  cost  him  a  little  more  for  a 
period  of  three  and  a  half  or  four  months,  because  if  he  waits  he  is 
taking  the  chances  of  intervening  disability  or  death,  in  which  case 
he  Avill  not  get  the  increased  amount  that  he  wants.  Now,  if  he 
wants  only  $4,000  of  insurance,  he  need  not  bother. 

A  Member.  All  he  Avould  have  to  do  if  he  wanted  more  would  be  to 
make  his  application  dated  from  February  12.  That  would  not 
interfere  with  his  temporary  insurance. 

Judge  Mack.  No;  he  could  not  get  his  insurance  from  February 
if  he  dies  in  the  meantime.  You  know  a  man  can  not  apply  for  the  in- 
surance to  become  effective  after  his  death.  [Laughter.] 

A  I^Iejibee.  I  understand,  but  he  would  get  it  temporarily. 

Ju.dge  Mack.  No  ;  here  is  the  problem  I  w^as  trying  to  state :  It  was 
not  quite  the  question  that  was  asked.  A  man  eventually  wants 
$10,000  before  this  four  months"  time  is  up,  so  he  says  to  himself,  "I 
will  take  this  insurance  beginning  February  12  and  I  will  save  that 
four  months'  insurance  premium.''  Now,  if  he  wants  to  save  that 
four  months'  insurance  premium  he  can  do  it,  but  he  is  taking  these 
chances,  that  he  may  become  totally  disabled,  or  that  he  ma}^  die 
before  February  12.  If  he  does,  he  will  get  the  $25  a  month,  but 
he  can  not  take  the  ten  thousand  insurance  against  total  disability  if 
he  becomes  totally  disabled  before  February  12,  and  he  can  not  insure 
against  death  if  he  dies  before  that  time.  Now^,  if  he  becomes  totally 
disabled,  he  can  still  take  his  ten  thousand  insurance  against  death  on 
February  12,  but  it  won't  give  him  an  increase  in  his  total  disability 
insurance.  It  will  become  efl'ective  only  Avhen  he  dies;  he  will  not 
get  the  $57.50  for  his  total  disability,  but  only  the  $25. 

A  Member.  He  will  get  the  twenty-five  until  he  dies,  and  the  fam- 
ily gets  the  fifty-seven  fifty. 

Judge  Mack.  Yes. 

Another  Member.  In  order  to  save  insurance  premius,  insurance 
for  forty-five  hundred  dollars  between  now  and  February  12.  He 
Avants  $iO,000  insurance  from  now  on.  Can  he  take  out  two  policies 
now,  one  foi'  fortv-five  hundred  dollars  and  the  difference  between 
that  and  $10,000.  ' 

Judge  Mack.  No:  the  moment  he  takes  out  any  policy  from  now 
on,  his  automatic  insurance  is  at  an  end ;  in  other  words,  under  the 
law,  as  it  is  written,  he  can  not  get  the  automatic  insurance  and  also 
get  a  policy  for  an}^  amount  at  the  same  time.  The  two  do  not  run 
at  the  saine  time. 

The  Member.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  tell  them  to  write  their  policy 
now  for  as  much  as  they  want.  Suppose  we  tell  him  he  can  take  out 
ten  thousand,  and  if  he  wants  to  take  a  thousand  we  can  go  into 
details  and  explain  to  him. 
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Judge  Mack.  ThatV  just  what  I  say.  I  Avould  try  to  get  every 
fellow  to  take  out  at  least  fortj'-fiA-e  hundred  dollars  and  make  it 
effectiA'e  immediately.  That  is  much  simpler:  everything  would  be 
much  better  for  the  man,  his  family,  and  the  bureau ;  but  tliere  are 
lots  of  felloAvs  v,-ho  do  not  Avant  to  take  out  fortj'-five  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  when  you  go  to  those  fellows  you  must  explain.  I  would 
certainly  advise  the  men.  because  that's  mighty  honest  advice,  to 
take  forty-five  hundred  dollars  insurance.  I  Avould  be  glad  to  have 
every  man  in  the  service  carrying  at  least  forty-five  hundred  dollars. 
It  gives  him  little  enough,  and  for  his  family  it  is  the  best  thing,  and 
even  if  he  has  no  family  it  is  the  best  thing,  because  after  the  war  he 
may  get  married  and  have  a  family.  You  do  not  go  astra}'  Avhen  you 
advise  him  to  take  at  least  forty-five  hundred. 

A  Member.  Is  no  premium  required  after  a  man  becomes  totally 
disabled  ? 

Judge  INIack.  Xo.  The  moment  a  man  becomes  totalb/  and  per- 
manently disabled  his  policy  is  due  just  the  same  as  if  he  dies.  His 
policy  is  matured,  but  of  course  it  is  paid  out  only  in  installments.  I 
mean  it's  all  owing  from  that  moment  on  by  the  Government,  and  it's 
due  in  240  monthly  installments. 

A  Membi:'?  That  is  not  expressly  stated  in  the  bill,  but  inferen- 
t'mWy. 

Judge  Mack.  Yes;  exactly.  The  fact  that  the  policy  matures  is  in 
itself  a  statement  of  a  cessation  of  premiums  because  a'ou  do  not  pay 
for  insurance  that  is  due. 

A  Member.  Your  statement,  Judge,  of  total  and  permanent  dis- 
ability— suppose  a  m_an  is  pronounced  totally  and  permanently  dis- 
abled by  a  board  of  physicians,  and  tliereafter  it  develops  that  he 
has  recovered  somewhat;  would  he  still  be  considered  under  that 
condition,  or  would  that  Avord  "  permanent '"  come  in  :  and  if  so,  Avhat 
is  the  effect? 

Judge  !^L\CK.  That  is  a  problem.  ■  ' 

A  Mejiber.  That's  got  to  be  settled. 

Judge  Mack.  And  I  think  the  bureau  Avill  settle  the  problem  lib- 
erally. 

A  Member.  Can  insurance  be  taken  out  after  February  12? 

Judge  Mack.  No,  sir ;  not  by  a  man  Avho  Avas  in  service  on  October 
15.  A  man  Avho  enters  the  service  at  any  time  after  October  15  has 
120  days  from  the  time  he  enters  the  active  service  to  take  out  the 
insurance.  A  man  Avho  Avas  in  the  service  on  October  15  has  120  days 
from  that  time,  and  that  120  days  ends  on  February  12. 

Prof.  Lindsay.  There  is  a  question  that  can  now  be  ansAvered,  I 
think.  It  has  been  asked  by  several  men  this  afternoon  Avith  respect 
to  approximately  the  cost  of  conversion  of  this  insurance  at  the  end 
of  the  Avar  into  endoAvment  insurance. 

Mr.  Young,  Avill  you  give  us  approximateh'  the  cost  of  two  or 
three  age  periods,  sa}-  21,  25.  and  30,  if  3'ou  can,  of  endowment  in- 
surance per  thousand.  1  think  you  gave  those  figures  the  other  day, 
but  if  you  can  give  them  approximately  now,  several  men  have 
asked  hoAv  much  it  Avould  cost  to  carry  $iO,000  insurance  conA'erted 
into  endowment  insurance  at  ages  21,  25,  and  30,  say. 

Mr.  Young.  TAventy-year  endoAvments  ?   About  $-10  a  year,  age  21. 
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Prof.  Lindsay.  Forty  dollars  a  thousand?  That  would  be  $400 
for  $10,000  at  age  21  ? 

Judge  Mack.  A  20-3'ear  endowment,  you  know,  is  a  ver^'-  expensive 
thing.  A  20-year  endowment  is  a  great  luxuiy.  A  man  coming  out 
of  the  Army  at  25  that  wants  to  j)rotect  himself  against  old  age  does 
not  need  anything  better  than  a  40-year  endowment,  not  a  20-year 
endowment.  A  40-year  endowment  would  cost  less  than  $18  a  thou- 
sand. 

A  Member.  As  I  understand  the  law,  there  is  no  provision  yet 
made  that  that  20-3'ear  endowment  could  become  a  liuiip  sum  or 
spread  over  20  years.  If  it  is  spread  over  20  years  you  are  not  mak- 
ing any  money  on  it. 

Judge  Mack.  Why? 

A  Member.  The  remaining  money  for  the  20  years  is  still  on  de- 
posit.  Wlio  gets  the  interest  on  it? 

Judge  Mack.  I  don't  quite  catch  your  problem. 

A  Member.  Suppose,  if  you  convert  the  policy  into  a  20-year  en- 
dowment policy. 

Judge  Mack.  Suppose  a  man  is  25  when  he  wants  to  convert,  and 
he  wants  a  20-year  endowment  policy,  which  is  expensive  and  a  great 
luxury.   His  policy  is  due  when  he  is  45.   Is  that  right? 

A  Mejiber.  Yes. 

Judge  Mack.  It  is  not  going  to  be  paid  to  him  in  a  lump  sum. 
Congress  has  provided  that  it  shall  not  be  paid  in  a  lump  sum,  but  in 
20  annual  installments;  $10,000  on  the  3|-  per  cent  basis  bring.s 
$57.50  a  month  straight  over  a  period  of  20  years.  Now,  if  the  man 
lives  until  he  is  65  he  Avill  have  gotten  all  of  that,  and  if  he  dies  be- 
fore 65  his  family  will  get  whatever  he  has  not  got,  just  the  same 
whether  it  is  endowment  insurance  or  life  insurance.  Does  that 
answer  j'^our  question? 

A  Member.  Judge  Mack,  there  may  be  cases  in  which  men  want 
insurance  and  who  have  no  relatives  of  the  classes  prescribed.  Will 
they  be  allowed  to  take  insurance? 

Judge  Mack.  Yes;  they  may  take  the  insurance,  and  in  case  of 
total  disability  it  will  be  payable  to  themselves,  and  in  the  future 
they  may  get  some  of  those  relatives  that  they  haven't  now. 
[Laughter.]  If  they  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  acquire  no  su.ch 
relatives  and  to  have  nobody  whatsoever  within  the  permitted  class, 
and  if  Congress  adheres  to  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  present  law — ■ 
Avhich  I  did  not  favor,  do  not  favor,  and  shall  attempt  to  get 
changed — I  can  not  say  with  what  success — that  man's  policy  would, 
go  to  his  Government,  because  he  has  nobody  else  in  the  world  to 
get  it.  _  ■  _  _ 

A  Member.  In  that  case,  as  a  practical  matter  should  we  write  in 
that  situation  in  the  policy  ? 

Judge  Mack.  No  ;  that  is  taken  care  of  by  the  law.  You  do  not 
need  to  write  anything  in  the  policy.  If  you  will  look  at  that  bulletin 
No.  1  giving  the  terms  and  conditions  and  giving  jou  a  sample  policy, 
you  will  find  in  it  this  statement : 

"  If  no  beneficiary  within  the  permitted  class  be  designated  l)}^  tho 
insured,  either  in  the  insured's  lifetime  or  by  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, or  if  any  above  designated  beneficiary  is  or  becomes  disquali- 
fied or  does  not  survive  the  insured,  the  insurance  (or  if  any  above 
designated  beneficiary  shall  survive  the  insured,  but  shall  not  receive 
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all  the  installments,  then  the  remaining  installments)  shall  be  pa_v- 
able  to  such  person  or  persons  ^Yithin  the  permitted  class  of  bene- 
ficiaries as  would  imder  the  laws  of  the  insured's  place  of  residence 
be  entitled  to  his  personal  property  in  case  of  intestacy." 

Now,  the  man  can  change  that  whenever  he  pleases,  because  he 
can  change  any  beneficiary  whenever  he  pleases,  and  he  can  tell  the 
department  "  I  said  my  wife  shall  get  it,  and  then  the  next  of  kiu 
shall  get  it.  My  next  of  kin  will  be  my  children  and  I  do  not  want 
my  children  to  get  it.  I  want  my  property  to  go  to  somebody  else 
if  my  wife  dies  or  after  she  dies."  He  can  change  that  whenever 
and  as  often  as  he  pleases,  but  if  he  then  dies  and  his  wife  dies  be- 
fore him  and  he  has  no  next  of  kin  within  the  classes  permitted 
under  the  law,  and  there  is  nobody  therefore  who  can  take  the  in- 
surance under  the  law,  the  insurance  falls  to  the  ground  and'  the 
Government  does  not  have  to  j)ay  anybody;  except  only  this,  that  if 
he  has  converted  his  insurance,  and  if  therefore  he  has  a  kind  of 
insurance  that  he  could  have  sold  out  to  the  Government  the  day 
before  he  died — what  we  technically  call  insurance  that  has  a  re- 
serve value,  an  insurance  that  has  a  cash  surrender  value,  an  in- 
surance that  does  not  eat  itself  up  as  a  term  insurance  does,  an 
insurance  in  which  there  is  something  more  than  insurance  by  the 
year,  in  which  you  make  an  investment  for  the  future — and  that  is 
the  kind  of  insurance  which  it  will  be  converted  into— if  that  is  the 
kind  of  insurance  that  he  has,  his  estate  will  be  paid  the  whole  re- 
serve value;  his  estate  will  get  whatever  he  could  have  sold  out  for 
before  his  death.  That  is  the  only  value  of  the  policy  if  there  are  no 
beneficiaries  within  the  class. 

A  Member,  When  the  policy  is  fii-st  gotten  for  the  man  who  has 
no  relatives,  could  he  write  down  in  the  blank  the  name  of  the 
beneficiary  in  the  blank  left  for  the  name  of  the  beneficiary  that  fact? 

Judge  Mack.  Write  down  nothing  in  that.  If  he  does  not  want 
to  designate  anj^body  he  does  not  have  to,  because  the  printed  part  of 
the  policy  says  that  it  goes  to  his  nest  of  kin,  and  if  he  hasn't  any 
next  of  kin  at  his  death,  then  it  automatically  goes  to  the  Govern- 
ment, because  thei'e  is  nobody  the  Government  has  obligated  itself 
to  pay, 

A  Member.  A  number  of  men  have  not  been  able  to  give  their  ages 
to  me.  How  would  we  handle  that  situation?  They  don't  kiiow 
when  they  were  born  nor  where,  » 

Judge  Mack.  The  only  thing  that  you  can  clo  in  those  cases  is  to 
get  their  best  judgment  as  to  their  ages  and  to  have  them  endeavor 
the  best  they  can  to  get  their  ages,  and  advise  them  to  give  them  a 
little  too  high  rather  than  too  low,  because  if  they  give  them  too  low 
and  it  is  afterwards  determined  that  they  have  given  them  too  low 
and  they  die,  they  would  only  have  the  amount  of  insurance  that  the 
sum  that  the_y  paid  would  buy  at  their  proper  age.  Suppose  it  costs 
twice  as  much  at  age  40  as  it  does  at  age  20,  and  suppose  a  man  says, 
"  My  age  is  20,"  and  he  pays,  say,  $7  for  $10,000  instead  of  paying- 
Si  4.  Now,  that  man  afterwards  is  discovered  to  be  40  instead  of 
20;  and  they  would  get  only  $5,000  of  insurance  instead  of  $10,000, 
because  that  is  all  that  $7  would  have  paid  for.  I  give  that  as  a 
striking  and  impossible  example  to  illustrate  merely  that  it  is  wise 
for  the  man  who  doesn't  know  his  age  or  the  date  of  his  birth — and 
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there  are  plenty  of  those  men — it  is  much  better  to  give  his  age  too 
high  than  to  give  it  too  low. 

A  Member.  Suppose  a  man  is  permanently,  though  not  totally,  dis- 
abled. He  must  j)ay  the  full  premium  regardless  of  his  reduced  earn- 
ing capacity  ? 

Judge  Mack.  Yes. 

A  Mesiber.  I  notice  in  the  application  for  insurance  that  we  au- 
thorize the  necessary  deduction  from  our  pay.  Now,  in  case  we 
decide  not  to  carry  that  insurance,  what  is  necessary,  written  notice? 

Judge  Mack.  Yes. 

A  Mejiber.  That  is  sufficient  ? 

Judge  Mack.  Yes.  A  man  can  send  in  notice  to  the  War  Kisk 
Bureau,  "  I  do  not  want  your  insurance  any  more."   That  ends  it. 

A.'  Member.  Judge  Mack,  you  stated  that  it  would  be  unnecessary 
in  the  event  of  a  man  with  no  dependents  to  put  anybody  in  as  a 
beneficiary  in  the  application. 

Judge  Macil.  He  does  not  have  to  put  in  anybody  if  he  doesn't 
want  to.  He  can  alwaj's  put  in  somebody  afterwards,  because,  as  I 
said  before,  we  have  already  put  in  somebody  for  him.  We  ha^e 
put  in  the  class  that  would  be  entitled  to  his  insurance  in  case  he 
died  intestate. 

A  Member.  I  understand  that,  but  wouldn't  that  create  an  im- 
]:>ression  in  the  mind  of  the  bureau  that  the  applicant  has  made  a 
mistake  by  failure  to  state  dependence.  Wouldn't  it  be  better  to 
make  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  there  was  no  beneficiary  rather 
than  send  it  in  blank? 

Judge  Mack.  I  think  not.  The  bureau  might  want  to  ask  in  those 
cases,  but  I  think  it  Avould  be  better  to  take  it  up  as  an  individual 
matter.  As  Mr.  De  Lanoy  says,  as  to  enlisted  men,  he  would  get 
th.e  information  from  his  allotment  blanJc. 

A  Member.  Of  course  3^ou  would  not  have  that  as  to  an  officer. 

Judge  Mack.  You  see  the  man  insured  in  that  case  would  get  a 
copy  of  his  policy  and  he  would  find  that  there  was  a  blank  there 
11  nd"  if  he  wants  to  correct  that  all  he  needs  to  do  is  to  send  in  word 
of  his  mistake. 

A  Member.  I  would  like  an  interpretation  of  the  Government 
allowance  relative  to  class  A  and  class  B.  Take  a  man  getting  $30 
under  class  A;  he  has  deposited  $15.  Now,  for  one  additional  de- 
pendent in  class  B,  he  has  to  allot*  one-seventh  of  his  pay.  Suppose 
he  has  two  or  more  dependents  additional  in  class  B.  Would  he 
have  to  allot  one-seventh  for  each  of  those  in  class  B? 

Judge  Mack.  No.  The  total  allotment  to  class  A  need  not  exceed 
(■ne-half  of  his  pay.  The  total  allotment  of  class  B  need  not  exceed 
one-half  of  his  pay  if  he  is  making  no  compulsory  allotment  to  class 
A.  If  he  is  making  a  compulsory  allotment  to  class  A  of  one-half 
of  his  pay,  he  must  then,  if  he  wants  to  get  an  allowance  for  class  B, 
make  an  allotnaent  to  class  B.  It  will  not  be  to  each  person  in  it,  but 
it  must  not  be  less  than  $5  a  month  and  it  need  not  be  more  than 
one-seventh  of  his  pay.  That  is  the  most,  but  that  would  be  in  ad- 
dition to  the  half  pay  that  he  allots  to  class  A.  If  this  is  not  clear 
under  the  law,  it  Avill  be  made  so  by  regulation. 

A  Member.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  which  is  liable  to  come  up.  a 
man  enters  the  service  and  has  no  dependents.  His  mother  and 
father  and  sisters  are  living.    The  father  dies  during  the  term  that 
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lie  is  in  the  ser\  ice,  and  in  order  for  his  mother  and  sister  to  approach 
the  standard  of  living  that  the}'  did  prior  to  his  term,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  that  man  to  contribute.  Wonld  it  be  possible  for  him  to  con- 
tinue under  that  class  B  and  then  get  the  Government  allov>'ance1 

Judge  Mack.  I  said  in  answer  to  that  same  q^lestion  on  Tuesday 
that  that  is  going  to  be  a  question  of  interpretation  by  the  bureau; 
I  believe  the  bureau  would  have  a  right,  and  if  they  ha\-e  the  right  T  - 
have  no  doubt  that  they  will  exercise  it  by  giving  a  liberal  interpre- 
tation to  those  AYords  that  the  relatives  of  claas  B  must  })e  dependent 
upon  the  man  and  that  the  amount  to  be  given  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  habitually  contributed  by  him  during  dependency.  No'.v, 
there  is  one  case,  the  case  you  put,  which  is  not  covered  by  the  express 
letter  of  the  law.  it  was  covered  by  the  express  letter  of  the  law.  as 
has  been  pointed  out.  Avith  reference  to  compensation  of  a  widowed 
mother,  who  must  also  be  dependent.  In  reference  to  a  widowed 
mcther  the  law  says  that  she  must  have  been  dependent,  or  the  situa- 
tion be  such  that  she  Avould  have  been  dependent  upon  him.  In  other 
words,  if  at  the  time  of  his  death  there  is  no  widowed  mother,  but  if  , 
in  the  next  month  the  father  died,  so  that  the  second  snonth  he  has  a 
widowed  mother,  inasmuch  as  the  amount  to  be  paid  is  to  be  deter  - 
mined month  by  month,  that  widowed  mother  would  receive  compen- 
sation provided  she  is  dependent  upon  him.  Bur  of  course  slie  ran 
not  be  literalh'  dependent  upon  a  dead  man.  Therefore  the  language 
Avas  put  in  "  Or  would  have  been  dependent  upon  him."  Now,  if  the 
familj'  relation  is  such  that  she  would  have  been  dependent  upon  him 
in  life,  as,  for  example,  if  he  Avere  the  only  son  of  a  father  Avho  had 
died,  then  she  can  get  that  compensation  under  the  compensation 
clause.  Now,  under  the  allotment  and  allowance  section  the  Avords 
used  are  not  "  would  have  been  dependent  upon  him  "  or  "  that  the 
amount  that  he  would  have  contributed  if  he  had  contributed  any- 
thing because  of  the  dependency,"  but  the  statement  is  "  the  amount 
that  he  hal^itually  contributed  during  dependency."  My  judgment 
is — I  can  not  answer  positively,  because  I  am  not  going  to  be  the  at-  .. 
torney  for  the  bureau — but  my  judgment  is  that  those  words  can  be 
fairly  interpreted  to  mean  the  same  as  the  langiiage  used  in  the  com-  . 
pensation  section,  namely,  that  if  there  is  such  a  condition  that  the 
mother  would  from  month  to  month  be  dependent  upon  him,  that 
then  she  can  get  Avhat  he  normally  would  contribute  during  depend- 
ency to  her,  and  that  would  haA'e  to  be  a  question  to  be  determined 
from  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  I  do  not  say  that  chis  inter- 
pretation  can  be  made.  I  do  not  know.  It  is  one  of  the  questions 
that  will  have  to  be  determined  by  the  bureau  in  the  future. 

A  Member.  Suppose  a  man  has  been  discharged  from  the  Army. 
Of  course,  after  the  war  he  couA^erts  the  policy.  It  is  left  optional  oh 
his  part  the  form  he  prefers.  Through  misfortune  or  otherAvise, 
remuneration  for  his  labor  in  case  he  is  dependent  upon  his  labor 
ceases.  Is  there  some  provision  made  whereby  he  can  deposit  this  • 
policy  until  he  can  take  up  the  payments  again  ? 

Judge  Mack.  No  ;  payments  are  obligatory  in  an  insurance  policy.  - 

A  Member.  They  act  as  their  own  collateral,  do  tb.e}'  not  ? 

Judge  Mack.  This  is  the  theory  of  insurance.  You  are  insuring 
for  the  time  being  and  you  pa,y  for  the  time.  The  regulations  haA'e 
allowed  you  a  period  of  grace.  In  the  first  place,  in  private  com- 
panies tliey  ahvays  require  you  to  pay  in  advance.   The  GoA^rnment 
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has  said,  "We  will  trust  you  until  the  end  of  the  month."  The 
Government  says,  "  If  necessary,  we  will  trust  j^ou  another  month. 
We  will  give  you  30  days  of  grace  in  w^iich  to  pay."  Now,  under 
this  term  insurance,  just  because  it  is  term  insurance,  just  because, 
as  I  said,  it  is  like  fire  insurance,  from  month  to  month,  at  the  end 
of  the  mouth  there  isn't  anything  left.  You  have  had  v.-hat  you  paid 
for,  namely,  the  insurance,  and  there  isn't  anything  left  there  that 
belongs  to  you,  so  there  is  nothing  tiiat  you  could  borrow  from  the 
Government.  There  is  nothing  that  the  Govenunent  could  use  to 
protect  3-0U  if  you  failed  to  pay  after  that,  but  they  are  willing  to 
protect  you  an  additional  month  notv/ithstanding  that. 

Now,  if  you  have  converted  your  policy  into  one  of  the  other  forms, 
these  other  forms  give  you  more,  for  this  reason,  that  in  addition  to 
buying  protection  from  month  to  month  you  are  also  buying  an  in- 
vestment. You  are  building  up  something  for  the  future.  Now,  in 
an  endowment  policy  you  are  building  up  a  great  deal  for  the  future. 
You  are  making  a  pure  in^-estment  in  addition  to  buying  insurance. 

'Exit  even  in  an  ordinary  life  policy  you  ai-e  building  up  something 
for  the  future  Avhich  in  your  younger  days  is  an  investment.  I  tried 
to  explain  that  life  insurance  is  founded  on  this.  You  contribute  the 
annually  increasing  amount  you  ought  to  pay  for  the  risk  that  the 
insurer  runs  in  carrying  you,  because  as  you  grow  older  the  chances 
of  your  dying  increase.  Now,  the  converted  policy  would  not  be  of 
that  kind.  The  con\  erted  policy  will  be  the  kind  that  companies 
ordinarily  issue.  We  will  take  the  cheapest  form,  ordinary  life. 
You  are  going  to  pay  the  same  amount  during  your  whole  life,  but 
to  pay  the  same  amount  during  your  whole  life  means  that  in  your 
younger  days  .you  are  paj'ing  more  than  the  cost  of  the  insurance, 
and  in  your  old  age,  you  are  paying  less  than  cost.  If  it  costs  to  carry 
$1,000  $8  and  you  are  paying  $15,  what  is  that  $7  that  you  are 
paying?  I  will  explain  to  you  what  that  is.  That  $7  put  away  and 
earning  3-^-  per  cent  compound  interest  will  represent  the  amount  that 
the  company  will  need  in  your  older  years  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
cost.  We  will  say  that  to-day  it  costs  to  carry  you  $8,  and  you  are 
paying  $15.  The  day  Avill  come  when  it  will  cost  $20  to  carry  you, 
still  you  will  pay  only  $15;  in  this  way  the  company  can  afford  to 
carry  you  for  the  same  amount  each  year.  In  your  younger  years 
you  pay  more.  In  your  later  years  you  pay  less.  If  you  live  longer 
than  the  average  of  your  age,  it  will  cost  you  more  than  the  com- 
panies and  you  expect.  If  you  die  earlier,  then  it  costs  the  company 
more.  All  insurance  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  on  the  average  the 
men  insured  are  going  to  live  at  least  a  certain  number  of  years.  In 
fact  the  companies  have  taken  a  Ioav  i)eriod  and  their  policyholders 
itve  going  to  live  longer  than  that  on  the  average  and  that  explains  the 
profit. 

IVTEN  IN  TRAILING  CAMPS. 

Director  De  Lanot.  Gentlemen,  in  the  matter  of  members  of  training 
camps,  officers'  training  camps,  they  are  under  the  act  and  may  there- 
fore apply  for  insurance  before  they  are  discharged  from  the  camps. 
Those  who  do  not  get  a  commission,  however,  must  arrange  to  pay 
premiums  after  leaving  the  camps,  to  the  War-Eisk  Bureau,  as  natu- 
rally insurance  lapses  if  pa^/ments  are  not  made.  Men  who  have 
taken  out  insurance  and  who  receive  commissions  must  notify  the 
Bureau  of  War-Risk  Insurance,  so  that  proper  entries  of  rank,  com- 
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pany,  and  regiment  may  be  made  on  their  policies,  and  arrangements 
made  for  deduction  of  premiums  from  their  ]pi\y.  Men  in  these  train- 
ing camj)s  are  subject  to  compulsory  allotment  and  their  families 
entitled  to  family  benefits.  Unless  their  families  apply  for  it,  men 
in  the  present  officers'  training  camps  are  exemptecl  from  the  com- 
pulsory allotments  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  camps  terminate  on 
November  26.  Men  in  the  training  camps  are  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion under  the  act,  and  regulations  will  be  made  along  these  lines  by 
the  bureau. 

ALLOTMENT  AND  ALLOWANCE  FOE.MS. 

Judge  Mack.  Now,  gentlemen,  let  us  take  up  this  allotment  and 
allowance  blank. 

A  Mejuber.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  Avhat  might  be  misunder- 
stood in  the  blank.  The  voluntary  allotments  are  now,  of  course, 
paid  by  the  various  bureaus,  Navy  Department,  etc  Now,  on  these 
blanks  here  it  says  that  allotments  must  be  made  unless  a  special 
exemption  is  granted  by  the  bureau. 

Judge  Mack.  That  is  what  I  am  going  to  explain,  because  the  in- 
structions are  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the  instructions  explain  all 
of  that.  But  I  am  going  through  the  instructions  first  to  call  your 
attention  to  it. 

The  first  thing  is  the  penalty.  I  call  3^our  attention  to  that.  The 
men  must  know  that  if  they  are  going  to  lie  willfully  about  the  filling 
up  of  these  blanks  it  is  a  serious  matter.  In  connection  with  that  let 
me  turn  to  the  other  side:  "My  full  name  is,"  "Home  address," 
"  Date  of  birth,"  "Age  nearest  birthday."  Now,  of  course,  if  a  man 
does  not  knoAv,  he  ought  to  say,  "As  near  as  I  know ;  as  near  as  I  can 
judge,"  or  something  of  that  kind.  "  Present  rank,"  "  Present  sta- 
tion," "  Date  of  enlistment." 

A  Member.  Current  enlistment,  time  drafted  into  the  Federal 
service  ? 

Judge  Mack.  The  date  of  draft  into  the  Federal  service ;  yes.  Of 
course  that  isn't  so  important  for  the  men  who  are  in  at  the  present 
time.  That  is  important  for  the  men  that  come  in  after  this  act  goes 
into  effect.  It  is  simplj^  a  question  of  the  date  from  which  these 
things  begin,  and  all  the  men  who  are  in  on  the  6th  of  October  or 
1st  of  November  will  be  affected  as  to  the  allotments  anyway. 

Now,  note  the  next.    This  is  his  statement : 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  following-named  persons  ami  no  others  come  within 
the  class  of  my  wife,  former  wife  divorced,  or  child  as  defined  in  the  act,  and 
entitled  thereunder  to  compulsory  allotment,  and  that  the  information  stated 
opposite  their  respective  names  is  correct.  (If  as  to  any  of  these  there  is  no 
person  so  related  to  you,  v/rite  "  None  "  iu  the  name  column.) 

Now,  the  point  about  that  is  we  want  to  know  whether  a  man  has 
these  people;  and  if  so,  the  information  in  regard  to  them;  and  if 
not,  we  want  him  definitely  to  say  that  he  hasn't  any.  We  don't  want 
him  to  come  back  afterwards  and  try  to  sneak  cut  of  that  by  saying, 
"  I  did  not  say  anything.  I  did  not  deny  that  I  had  a  wife.  I  simply 
did  not  give  her  name."  We  want  a  positive  statement,  and  we 
haA'e  told  you  how  to  get  that  positive  statement.  I  do  not  mean  to 
f  ay  that  he  has  got  to  write  "  None  "  a  half  dozen  times.  He  can 
make  a  bracket  there,  signifying  wife  and  children  or  use  ditto  marks 
or  write  "  None  "  as  to  all  of  them.  It  is  immaterial,  but  we  want 
the  information  in  the  answer — j^s  or  no.    He  has  or  he  has  not; 
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and  if  lie  has  not,  we  -want  him  to  say  so.  If  he  has,  vre  want  him  to 
give  the  information. 

Now,  to  go  hack  to  tlie  other  side.  "  Form  1  is  to  be  filled  out  for 
each  enlisted  man  in  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States 
(' enlistecf  men  here  means  either  a  male  or  female')" — that  answers 
the  question  as  to  the  yeowomen — "  enrolled  or  drafted  into  active 
ser^'ice  and  includes  noncommissioned  and  petty  otlicers  and  members 
of  training  camps  authorized  by  law." 

Of  course  Avhere  we  say  Date  of  enlistment "  they  can  sa}-  the 
time  they  went  in. 

A  Member.  They  have  enlisted  for  three  months. 

Judge  Mack.  Before  going  into  the  training  camp? 

A  Mejiber.  They  enlist  for  the  period  of  the  camp. 

Judge  Mack.  Then  they  are  enlisted  men ;  that  answers  that. 

A  Member.  This  is  to  be  filled  out  in  ink  ? 

Judge  Mack.  Yes,  sir. 

A  Member.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  Avhat  is  a  serious  omis- 
sion on  this  blank.    There  is  no  place  to  give  organization. 

Another  Member.  No  soldier  is  permitted  to  sign  any  paper  in  the 
Army  wnthout  putting  his  rank  afterwards,  so  that  when  he  signs  at 
the  bottom  of  a  page  he  will  always  put  his  rank  underneath. 

Judge  Mack.  Then  when  he  signs  his  name,  you  have  all  the  in- 
formation. 

A  Mejiber.  It  sa.ys  here,  "  I  hereby  make  voluntar}^  allotments  in 
addition  to  compulsory  allotments,  as  follows."  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  should  be  in  the  first  part  where  he  makes  the  compulsory  allot- 
ment, because,  if  I  understand  you,  if  he  gave  $20  a  month  to  his 
wife  before  he  made  this  allotment  the  Government  Avill  only  give 
him  $5.  He  gives  $15,  and  the  Government  gives  him  $5.  That  is 
hoAv  I  understood  you. 

Judge  Maciv.  Wait;  3'ou  have  a  total  misunderstanding.  Let  me 
get  it  clear.  Others  may  have  the  same  understanding.  I  was  talk- 
ing about  the  di^•orced  wife,  not  about  the  Avife.  What  you  under- 
stood about  the  wife  referred  only  to  the  former  wife  divorced. 
I  said  as  to  the  former  wife  divorced,  tliat  the  highest  amount  that 
she  could  get  was  the  amount  of  the  alimony.  Up  to  that  she  can 
get  the  same  as  a  wife,  and  has  both  an  allotment  and  an  allow-ance. 
But  if  the  allotment  alone  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  order,  the  amount 
of  her  alimony  decree,  then  she  does  not  get  any  allowance.  She 
can  not  get  more  than  her  alimony  decree  provides  that  she  shall  get, 
and  the  allotment  must  be  used  first  and  then  the  allowance.  That 
is,  if  the  allotment  is  not  used  by  the  present  wife  and  children. 

Judge  Mack.  A  Avife  and  childi'en  are  absolutely  entitled  to  the 
alloAvances  that  are  fixed  in  the  bill.  The  only  Avay  they  could  be 
deprived  of  them  Avould  be  if  they  Avaived  them  or  if  the  GoA^ernment 
for  some  reason  exempts  a  man  and  takes  aAvay  the  allowance.  0th- 
erAvise  the  Avife  and  children  get  the  amount  fixed  by  laAV.  More- 
over, the  man  must  give  them  the  allotment  in  addition  to  Avhat  the 
Government  gives  them;  that  is  compulsory. 

A  Member.  He  must  also  fill  out,  then,  this  bottom  blank  about 
alloAvances. 

Judge  Mack.  Certainly;  because  they  get  the  allowance  only  on 
application.    A  Avoman,  even  a  Avoman  and  children,  do  not  get  the 
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allowance  unless  the  npplieation  is  made  fci-  it.  They  get  the  allot- 
ment, but  not  the  alloAYance  unless  an  application  is  made  for  it. 
That  application  may  be  made  hy  the  man;  it  may  be  made  by  the 
woman  herself;  it  may  be  made  by  the  children;  it  may  be  made  in 
their  name  and  on  their  behalf  by  anybody  else. 

A  Membei?.  I  know  of  a  case  .in  our  company  where  a  man  was 
married  last  year  in  November,  say,  and  he  and  his  Avife  parted  in 
the  spring.  He  knows  that  he  has  got  a  wife,  and  he  knows  that  his 
wife  was  pregnant  wlien  she  left  him,  but  he  does  not  know  her 
Avhereabouts. 

Judge  Mack.  He  had  better  give  as  much  information  as  he  can. 
Under  those  circumstances  he  had  better  say  that  her  last  place  of  resi- 
dence was  so-and-so.  The  last  he  heard  of  lier  was  so-and-so,  and 
that  he  may  have  a  child  and  that  he  may  not.  Tlie  last  he  knows 
was  that  she  was  pregnant,  and  that  she  left  him  at  such  and  such  a 
time  and  at  such  and  such  a  place.  That  would  give  sufficient  infor- 
mation to  investigate;  but  he  must  give  the  best  information  that  he 
can.  If  he  can  not  give  exact  information,  let  him  state  that  it  is 
not  exact.  Let  him  be  honest ;  that  is  the  main  thing.  Let  us  keep 
on  with  this  form. 

The  first  thing  is  the  relationship,  wife,  cliild,  and  divorced  wife; 
then  the  p)ost-offtce  address,  date  of  birth.  They  want  to  get  the  ages, 
the  ages  of  the  children;  not  the  age  of  the  wife  or  of  the  divorced 
wife.  That  isn't  inaterial.  It  is  the  ages  of  the  children  that  is 
material,  becau.se  the  children  do  not  get  these  allowances  after  they 
have  reached  the  age  of  18  years  unless  they  are  insane,  idiotic,  or 
permanently  helpless.  Therefore  you  will  find,  turning  back  to  the 
instructions,  that  "  child  "  includes  certain  people,  and  you  will  find 
that  if  any  child  is  permanently  helpless  jow  should  v>'rite  in  the  re- 
marks column,  "  helpless."  The  reason  for  that  is  that  if  the  child 
is  over  18  and  is  still  helpless  the  allowance  goes  on.  If  the  child  is 
18  and  is  not  permanently  helpless,  then  the  pay  as  to  that  child 
ceases. 

Of  course,  if  the  children  are  married  they  do  not  get  the  money, 
and  therefore  the  question  is  asked  as  to  whether  they  are  married  or 
not.  And  so  if  a  di\  orced  wife  lias  remarried  she  does  not  get  any- 
thing. It  is  only  until  she  remarries;  and  the  amount  payable 
monthly  by  court  order  must  be  given,  showing  what  she  is  to  get. 

Xow,  the  reason  for  other  information  is  noted  in  the  instructions. 
"  '  Child '  includes  child  legally  adopted  before  April  6,  1917,  or  more 
than  six  months  before  enlistment,  whichever  date  is  the  later." 
That  is,  if  a  man  enlists  on  October  20.  and  he  had  adopted  a  child 
six  months  before  he  enlisted,  that  would  be  April  20  instead  of 
April  6,  that  child  would  come  within  the  act.  The  point  about  it  is 
that  Congress  did  not  want  a  man  to  adopt  a  bunch  of  children  in 
order  to  get  allowances  for  them.  So  a  period  of  six  months  before 
enlistment  was  fixed.  If  a  man  had  aclopted  children  before  that 
time  they  are  just  as  much  entitled  to  his  allowance  as  if  they  were 
his  own  children.  So,  too,  a  stepchild,  if  a  member  of  his  household, 
is  the  same  as  a  child;  and  certain  illegitimate  children,  too.  The 
law  states  the  exact  situation  as  to  illegitimate  children.  The}'  must 
be,  or  must  have  been,  acknowledged  in  writing  b,v  the  father,  or  a 
court  must  hiwe  ordered  him  to  contribute  to  th?ir  support. 
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A  Member.  You  need  to  put  nothing  for  them  but  "Ack.,"  if  you 
have  acknowledged  or  are  willing  to  acknowledge  them. 
Judge  Mack.  That  is  all. 

A  Member.  I?  it  correct  that  this  blank  is  the  only  blank  to  be  filled 
out  for  allotment  and  allowance? 
Judge  Mack.  Yes;  both  in  one. 

Another  Member.  Suppose  I  started  to  fill  in  this  blank.  Under 
the  head  of  pay,  we  will  say  $30.  Now,  besides  a  wife  and  child,  we 
Avill  say  he  has  a  grandmother  or  mother.  Would  he  put  in  the 
column  of  allotment  anything  in  that  case? 

Judge  Mack.  If  he  wants  to  allot  to  her. 

A  Member.  He  must  allot  $5,  must  he  not  ? 

Judge  Mack.  It  is  not  a  question  of  what  he  must  allot,  it  is  a 
question  of  what  he  wants  to  allot;  the  sum  total  of  what  he  wants  to 
allot  each  one,  and  if  he  wants  to  he  can  add  an  allotment  for  the 
wife  and  children  over  and  above  the  compulsory  allotment. 

A  Member.  Woidd  the  bureau  pay  that? 

Judge  Mack,  Yes ;  it  will  deduct  it  from  his  pay  if  that  is  sufficient. 
A  Member.  I  thought  these  outside  matters  would  be  deducted  by 
other  departments. 

Judge  Mack.  No;  by  the  bureau. 

A  Member.  Suppose  he  wants  to  give  $5  to  his  grandmother  and  $5 
to  his  mother;  that  is  $10.  That  being  the  case,  the  bureau  would 
send  to  the  mother  $15  and  $15  to  the  grandmother. 

Judge  Mack.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  the  bureau  would 
&end  it? 

A  Member.  He  makes  an  arrangement  to  send  some  money  to  these 
people.    How  much  will  the  bureau  send? 

Judge  Mack.  How  much  additional  allowance  will  it  send? 

A  Me3iber.  I  know  what  they  are  going  to  send  to  the  wife.  They 
will  send  $40  to  the  wife  and  child.  Now,  he  wants  to  make  an 
arrangement  to  send  $5  to  the  mother  and  $5  to  the  grandmother. 

Judge  Mack.  The  mother  and  grandmother  together  will  get  a 
check  for  the  $5  allotment  apiece,  which  niakes  $10,  and  $20  from 
the  Government,  which  makes  a  total  of  $30  for  mother  and  grand- 
mother together. 

A  Member.  Who  will  get  that  check,  the  mother  or  the  grand- 
mother ? 

Judge  Mack.  Each  will  get  a  check;  the  mother  will  get  at  least 
$5  and  the  grandmother  at  least  $5.  I  should  say  that  each  would 
get  $15. 

A  Member.  Is  there  any  special  form  of  application  for  allow- 
ance and  allotments? 

Judge  Mack.  That  is  what  you  have  before  jou. 
A  Member.  I  mean  for  the  beneficiary. 

Judge  Mack.  No;  this  goes  to  the  Government.    The  form  for 
the  beneficiary  to  sign  is  not  yet  prepared. 
A  Member.  Is  one  to  be  attached  to  this  ? 

Judge  Mack.  No  ;  this  goes  out  to  the  man.  Of  course,  the  example 
that  you  gave  did  not  call  for  more  than  $50  from  the  Government. 
I  only  want  to  repeat  that  the  Government  does  not  add  over  $50 
under  any  circimistances. 
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Now,  coming  back  to  the  form  jow  see  the  statement  that  the 
!iIIotm€nt  of  pay  is  compiilsoiy.  The  instruction  sheet  tells  the  rea- 
son and  the  amomit  of  the  compulsory  allotment. 

Then  comes  the  statement  that  I  went  over  with  you  this  morning, 
that  marriage  will  be  conclusively  presimied  if  the  man  and  woman 
have  lived  together  in  the  open  aclaiowledged  relation  of  husband 
and  wife  during  two  years  before  this  time.  Of  course,  there  ought 
to  be  added,  "  unless  you  have  a  husband  or  wife  living." 

A  Member.  A  question  in  regard  to  that:  What  form  of  such 
proof  is  to  be  presented,  and  at  what  tim.e?  In  other  words,  are 
you  to  submit  such  proof  of  marriage  at  the  time  you  make  your 
allotment,  or  would  that  develop  from  investigation  ? 

Judge  Mack.  That  would  develop  from  the  investigation.  Your 
statement  will  be  sufficient  prima  facie. 

A  Member.  Judge  Mack,  my  understanding  is  that  this  blank  is 
also  to  be  filled  out  by  commissioned  officers  for  the  compensation. 

Judge  Mack.  Can  you  fill  out  am^thing  for  compensation  before 
you  are  mjured?  YvTien  3'ou  are  once  injured,  a  blank  will  be  sup- 
plied. Give  the  full  name  of  a  wife  or  mother  in  the  form  of  "  Sarah 
Jane  Smith  "  instead  of  "  Mrs.  John  William  Smith." 

Then  comes  the  statement : 

These  allotments  may  be  waived  uixm  written  consent  of  wife  or  divorced 
wife,  supporteil  by  satisfuetoiy  evidence  as  to  lier  ability  to  support  berself  and 
cliildren. 

Ton  may  allot  whatever  yon  wish  from  yonr  pay  remaining  after  deducting 
the  compulsory  allotments,  if  any,  to  such  person  or  persons  as  you  direct,  snb- 
ject,  however,  to  regnlations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy. 

Allotments  are  not  compulsory  toward  the  support  of  parents  (including 
grandparents  and  step-parents,  -nhether  of  the  man  or  of  the  wife),  grand- 
children, brothers,  and  sisters,  whether  of  the  whole  or  the  half  blood  or 
tlirough  adoption,  or  stepbrothers  and  stepsisters,  but  must  be  made,  unless 
special  exemption  is  granted  by  the  bureau,  if  you  want  them  to  get  a  Govern- 
ment allowance.  In  that  event  yom*  allotment  to  them  must  equal  the  Govern- 
ment allowance  stated  below  except,  first,  that  you  need  not  allot  to  them  more 
than  half  your  pay,  and,  second,  that  you  must  allot  to  them  at  least  $0  a  month, 
or  one-seventh  of  your  pay,  whichever  is  greater,  if  you  are  allotting  to  wife, 
divorce^l  \s-ife,  or  child,  rnd  at  least  $15  a  month  if  you  are  not  allotting  to  wife, 
divorced  wife,  or  child. 

A  Member.  The  yeowomen — if  they  make  an  allotment  to  parents, 
will  the  Government  add  to  that? 

Judge  Mack.  Certainly.  I  said  this  morning  that  they  are  going 
to  be  treated  exactly  as  men  would  be  treated  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. Now,  if  a  man  makes  an  allotment  to  his  parents  and  that 
allotment  is  less  than  he  has  been  habitually  contributing,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  add  to  the  extent  of  $10  to  one  parent  and  $20  to  two 
parents  and  $5  to  each  additional. 

Judge  5>Iack  (reading)  : 

If  one-half  of  your  pay  is  not  allotted,  i-egulations  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
or  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  require  that  any  portion  of  su<-h  of  your  half  pay 
as  is  not  allotted  shall  be  deposited  with  interest  thereon  to  your  credit. 

Family  allownnces  according  to  the  amounts  in  the  following  schedule  will 
lie  paid  by  the  Unitetl  States  to  your  wife  or  child  while  you  are  making  com- 
pulsory allotments  to  them. 

The  monthly  allov.  ance,  however,  shall  not  exceed  ?.50. 
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Tho  monthly  allowance  to  a  fonuor  wife  divorced  sliall  be  payable  out  of  the 
diifereuce,  if  any.  between  the  monthly  family  allowance  to  a  wife  and  children 
and  the  sum  of  .$50. 

For  a  wife  living  separate  and  apart,  under  court  order  or  written  agreement, 
or  to  a  former  wife  divorced,  the  monthly  allowance  together  with  the  allot- 
ment, if  any,  sliall  not  exceed  the  anaouuts  specified  in  tlie  court  order,  decree, 
or  written  agreement  to  be  paid  to  her. 

For  an  illegitimate  child  to  whose  support  the  father  has  been  judicially 
ordered  or  decreed  to  contribute,  it  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  fixed  in  the 
order  or  decree. 

Note. — The  amounts  of  the  allowances  to  others  than  wife,  divorced  wife, 
and  child  will  be  paid  only  if  they  are  actually  dependent  upon  you  and,  added 
to  the  allotment,  shall  not  exceed  the  average  sum  habitually  contributed  by  you 
to  their  support  monthly  during  the  period  of  dependency  but  not  exceeding  a 
year  immediately  preceding  your  enlistment  or  October  6,  1917. 

If  any  allowance  is  paid  to  wife,  child,  or  divorced  wife,  the  total  allowance  to 
be  paid  to  the  other  stated  dependents  shall  not  exceed  the  difference  between 
the  total  allowance  paid  to  wife,  child,  and  divorced  wife  and  the  sum  of  |50. 

That  means  that  $50  is  the  most  that  the  Government  will  pay  under 
any  circumstances. 

After  you  have  that  compulsory  allotment  part  filled  in,  then  the 
voluntary  allotment,  and  the  relationship  to  the  man,  whether  it 
is  his  father,  mother,  sister,  or  brother,  Avhoever  it  may  be,  you  will 
read,  "  Upon  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  information,  which  1  hereby 
certify  to  be  correct,  I  hereby  apply  for  alloAvances  foi  the  following 
persons."  Here  he  inserts  the  names  of  the  persons  for  whom  he 
wants  the  allowance — wife,  children,  divoi'ced  wife,  father,  mother, 
brother,  sister,  or  grandchild. 

A  Member.  May  I  ask  one  question :  What  are  you  going  to  do  when 
you  can  not  reckon  Avhat  tlie  aA'erage  contribution  Avas? 

Judge  Mack.  You  should  reckon  the  best  you  can.  Suppose  a  man 
has  an  old  mother  living  in  his  household.  He  did  not  giA^e  her 
cash.  He  keeps  it  in  the  family.  What  is  that  board  and  living 
worth  ?    He  must  make  an  honest  determination  of  Avhat  that  is  worth. 

A  Member.  Just  Avhat  Ave  think  would  be  the  amount  that  it  Avould 
cost.    There  is  no  criterion  to  decide  by. 

Judge  Mack.  I  can't  give  you  any.    I  don't  knoAv  of  any. 

A  Member.  If  a  man  gets  $100  a  month,  now,  he  Avill  have  to  allot 
$25? 

Judge  Mack.  He  may  have  to  allot  $50. 
A  Member.  To  wife  and  children?  - 
Judge  Mack.  That  is  all. 

A  Member.  He  doesn't  have  to  allot  $45,  just  $25,  to  a  wife  and 
one  child? 

Judge  Mack.  Quite  right. 

A  Mejiber.  Then  his  wife  would  get  a  check  for  $50.  Noav,  he  has 
got  a  mother  and  grandmother,  and  he  has  got  $15  to  pay  if  he  wants 
to  give  each  one  $25,  and  he  puts  that  down  here.  That  being  the 
case,  the  Government  would  not  add  anything? 

Judge  Mack.  It  will  add  to  that  if  he  has  been  giving  them  more 
than  $25  before. 

A  ISIember.  He  only  gave  them  $10. 

Judge  Mack.  Then  the  Government  Avould  not  add  anything. 
A  MEyiBER.  The  War  Insurance  Bureau  Avill  send  that  allotment 
to  grandparents,  will  they  ? 
Judge  Mack.  Yes. 
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A  Mejiber.  The  reason  I  asked,  that  is  because  the  various  depart- 
ments do  that  now. 

Judge  Mack.  That  is  a  matter  that  is  going-  to  be  recommended. 

A  Mejibee.  Then  the  allotment  is  made  through  this  bureau. 

Judge  Mack.  He  makes  it  on  this  blank.  They  will  attend  to  how 
they  send  out  the  checks.  The  commanding  officer  need  not  bother 
about  that. 

A  Member.  On  the  allotment  formerly  in  use  regulations  formerly 
required  that  the}-  be  witnessed  by  the  companj'  commander. 
Judge  Mack.  Yes. 

A  Mejiber.  Now,  these  can  be  witnessed  by  anj^body.  Do  I  under- 
stand rightly  ? 

Director  De  Laxot.  They  should  be  witnessed  by  the  company 
commander. 

A  Member.  What  will  become  of  the  allotments  that  are  now  in 
force  ? 

Judge  Mack.  Weil,  the  allotments  that  are  now  in  force  will  be 
subordinated  to  those  that  are  made  in  this  blank,  and  if  a  man  wants 
this  to  take  the  place  of  it,  all  he  needs  to  do  is  to  revoke  the  allotment 
now  in  force.  Any  man  can  revoke  allotments  that  he  has  made. 
Now,  if  he  wants  both  of  them  to  be  kept  up  they  can  be.  If  he  wants 
to  revoke  them,  he  can. 

A  Member.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  There  has  been  some- 
thing said  about  officers  maldng  allotments.  That  is  not  covered 
under  this  bill. 

Judge  Maciv.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  bill.  Another  law 
provides  that  they  ma}'  make  allotments,  but  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  this  bill. 

A  Member.  In  the  right-hand  corner  is  a  place  for  approval  by  the 
AVar  Department.  Now,  if  these  forms  go  out  to  diffel'ent  branches 
of  the  Navy  they  may  think  it  doesn't  apply  to  them. 

Judge  MackI  That  will  be  changed  to  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments. 

A  Member.  If  I  may  ask  a  question  about  this  allotment :  Suppose 
a  man  is  getting  $50  a  month  and  has  a  wife.  He  is  entitled  to  allot 
$15  or  $20  in  his  case.  Suppose  he  has  a  voluntary  allotment  now  in 
force  under  which  he  is  liable  to  $40  to  his  wife.  That  allotment 
automatically  stops  under  this  legislation. 

Judge  Mack.  Not  unless  he  revokes  it.  The  $15,  $20,  or  $25  would 
be  assumed  to  be  part  of  the  $40. 

A  Member.  Then  if  he  fills  this  out  and  puts  $40  down  here  she 
gets  the  allowance  just  the  same? 

Judge  Mack.  Yes,  she  gets  the  allowance  anyway;  he  asks  for  it. 

A  Member.  He  does  not  have  to  make  two  allotments  ? 

Judge  Mack.  He  doesn't  make  the  allotments.  That  is  compul- 
sory. If  he  wants  to  make  an  additional  allotment,  let  him  put  his 
wife's  name  down  again. 

A  Member.  The  present  allotment  will  stop? 

Judge  Mack.  Yes. 

A  Member.  Mr.  De  Lanoy  said  this  morning  that  the  old  allot- 
ment would  be  fused  with  the  new.  He  allotted  $20  to  his  wife  and 
now  under  the  bill  she  would  receive  $15  half  pay. 
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Judge  Mack.  Yes,  that  is  true;  if  you  had  heretofore  allotted  $20 
and  fill  out  this  form,  your  compulsory  allotment  would  be  taken  as 
part  of  that  $20,  if  you  say  $20  is  the  total  that  you  want  to  allot. 
The  way  to  do  it  is  this :  If  he  has  a  wife  and  no  child,  his  compul- 
sory allotment  is  $15.  Now,  in  the  space  for  additional  voluntary 
allotments  he  will  put  his  wife  down  for  $5 — that  makes  $20  in  all 
out  of  his  pay. 

A  Member.  And  no  other  action  on  the  part  of  the  soldier  neces- 
sary ? 

Judge  Mack.  No.  He  says,  "  I  make  this  allotment  in  addition  to 
the  compulsory  allotment,"  if  any.  He  need  not  as  to  his  wife  and 
children  fill  out  the  habitual  contribution  column.  That  is  only  as 
to  other  dependents.  .But  if  he  wants  his  wife  to  get  more  than  the 
$15  that  he  is  compelled  to  allot,  then  he  fills  in  this  amount  for  the 
additional  allotment  that  he  wants  to  make. 

INSURANCE  APPLICATION  FORM. 

This  question  has  been  raised:  If  a  man  takes  out  his  insurance 
now,  he  has  to  pay  for  October;  if  he  waits  until  the  2d  of  Novem- 
ber, he  does  not  have  to  pay  for  October.  That  is  true;  but  it  evens 
itself  up  in  the  long  run.  If  a  man  wants  to  take  the  chance  of  being 
killed  any  day,  he  can  do  so. 

A  Member.  If  he  takes  it  out  now,  he  is  only  charged  for  the  pro- 
portion, isn't  he? 

Director  De  Lanoy.  He  will  have  to  pay  for  the  full  month. 

Judge  Mack.  But  insurance  is  due  from  the  moment  you  take  it 
out.  Suppose  a  man  takes  it  out  to-day.  The  only  difference  is  that 
instead  of  getting  30  days  credit  he  gets  15  days.  He  does  not  have  to 
pay  any  more.  That  carries  him  not  only  for  the  half  month  already 
passed  but  the  half  month  in  the  future.  While  he  pays  at  the  end 
of  the  calendar  month,  he  is  paying  in  the  middle  of  his  insurance 
month.  He  will  never  have  to  pay  more  than  the  amount  for  that 
month,  because  the  insurance  goes  from  month  to  month.  His  pre- 
mium advances  at  the  thirteenth  monthly  payment. 

A  Member.  While  we  are  talking  insurance,  will  you  tell  us  about 
the  beneficiary  on  this  application.  Suppose  a  man  puts  in  his 
wife  and  his  children.  In  case  of  the  death  of  his  wife  and  at  the 
same  time  his,  or  following  his  own  death,  how  would  it  go?  Sup- 
pose the  wife  and  child  are  both  alive;  does  it  go  to  one  or  both? 

Judge  Mack.  I  ought  to  have  told  you  this.  Now,  you  see,  there 
is  room  there  for  three,  four,  or  five  different  names  and  the  amount 
of  insurance  that  you  want  each  of  them  to  get.  Now,  suppose  you 
want  your  wife  to  get  it  all.  Suppose  you  have  children.  You  really 
need  not  say  anything  about  your  children  if  you  want  your  wife  to 
get  it  all  at  first,  because  if  you  were  to  die  your  children  are  your 
heirs;  they  are  the  first  people  to  come  in  after  your  wife.  Suppose 
you  want  your  wife  to  get  half  and  the  children  half;  put  down  your 
wife  for  $5,000  and  your  children  for  the  other  $5,000,  and  then  two 
policies  would  be  issued,  one  to  the  wife  and  one  to  the  children, 
jointly,  and  to  the  survivor  of  them. 

A  Member.  Suppose  you  wanted  it  all  to  go  to  the  widow,  if  she 
is  alive,  and  in  the  event  of  her  death  to  your  brother? 

Judge  Mack.  Would  your  brother  be  your  natural  heir,  or  would 
he  not? 
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A  Member.  No;  he  might  or  he  might  not,  in  accordance  with 
other  rehitives. 

Judge  Mack.  After  your  children  come  your  brothers  and  sisters, 
according  to  the  law  of  some  States. 

A  Member.  You  can  have  three  or  four  brothers  and  sisters  alive, 
but  want  one  to  get  it. 

Judge  Mack.  You  could  put  him  in  as  a  contingent  beneficiary  if 
you  want  to. 

A  Member.  That  is  just  what  I  did  do. 

Another  Member.  You  stated  that  the  wife  would  get  the  policy. 
Would  the  policy  be  sent  to  the  beneficiary  or  to  the  insured- — the 
policy  itself? 

Judge  Mack,  It  will  be  sent  to  the  man  unless  he  names  someone 
else. 

A  Member.  A  little  while  ago  you  stated  that  in  the  case  of  death 
of  the  soldier  and  there  were  no  heirs  in  the  two  classes  A  and  B 
the  insurance  reverted  to  the  Government.    Is  that  correct? 

Judge  Mack.  Well,  I  didn't  put  it  quite  that  way.  I  don't  know 
just  w}iat  you  mean  by  A  and  B. 

A  Member.  The  beneficiary  named  in  the"  policy. 

Judge  Mack.  Yes;  in  case  there  was  no  beneficiary  who  came 
within  that  class. 

A  Member.  Then,  how  would  you  interpret  this  part  of  section 
402,  "  If  no  such  person  survive  the  insured,  then  there  shall  be  paid 
to  the  estate  of  the  insured  an  amount  equal  to  the  reserve  value"? 

Judge  Mack.  I  will  explain  that.  I  explained  that  this  forenoon. 
I  explained  it  in  this  way :  That  after  a  man  converts  his  policy,  the 
kind  of  policy  he  gets  has  a  reserve  value,  and  I  explained  that  there 
would  be  paid  to  the  estate  of  the  man,  even  if  he  left  nobody  within 
the  class,  the  amount  for  which  he  could  have  sold  it  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  day  before  he  died,  and  that  is  the  reserve  value  or  sur- 
render value.  This  is  the  amount  which  I  explained  this  morning 
the  Government  saves  up  for  him.  That  is  the  reserve  value.  In 
the  term  insurance  there  is  no  reserve  value;  in  the  convertible  there 
is.  Now,  if  he  dies  and  leaves  nobody  entitled  to  his  insurance,  his 
estate  will  get  that  reserve  value  and  the  rest  will  not  be  paid. 

A  Mejiber.  I  want  to  ask:  There  are  two  limits  that  have  been 
specified,  two  compulsory  limits — one  is  not  less  than  $15  and  the 
other  is  net  m.ore  than  half  your  pay.  Now,  won't  that  be  covered 
largely  by  the  number  of  dependents  ? 

Judge  Mack.  Altogether  by  the  number  of  dependents;  because 
the  allotment  is  equal  to  what  the  Government  gives  subject  to  these 
two  limitations.  Now,  suppose  the  Government  gives  $32.50  to  a 
wife  and  two  children.  That  means  the  allotment  must  be  $32.50. 
But  there  are  two  limits.  It  can't  be  less  than  $15.  But  it  can't 
be  more  than  half  his  pay.  So  that  if  he  gets  $40  pay  he  must 
allot  $20. 

A  Member.  Then  a  man,  if  he  has  a  wife  who  wants  an  allotment 
of  $15  from  the  Government,  only  has  to- put  up  $15,  irrespective  of 
the  requirements? 

Judge  Mack.  There  is  no  other  requirement.  The  requii^ement, 
subject  to  these  limitations,  is  that  he  put  up  what  the  Govern- 
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ment  allows.  The  Government  puts  up  $15  and  he  puts  up  $15. 
Take  the  case  of  a  $30  private  who  has  one  child,  no  wife.  The 
Government  puts  up  $5.  What  must  he  put  up  ?  He  must  put  up  at 
least  $15'  and  at  most  $15.  He  equals  the  Government  allowance  but 
with  a  minimum  of  $16.  And  even  if  he  had  $50  pay  he  would  have 
to  put  up  only  $15  and  the  Governinent  $5  for  that  one  child;  but  he 
could  A'Oluntarily  allot  more. 

A  Member.  In  the  case  of  an  allotment  of  a  man  who  has  no  wife 
or  children,  but  has  another  to  whom  he  wishes  to  send  a  snm  of 
mone,y,  what  is  necessary  to  be  done? 

Judge  Mack.  Then  he  makes  a  voluntary  allotment  and  he  doesn't 
ask  for  any  alloAvance.  He  wouldn't  get  it,  anyway,  except  for  a 
member  of  class  B. 

A  Member.  Should  the  Secretary  of  W?r  or  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
provide  regulations  for  compulsory  deposits  in  an  outside  fund, 
Avould  it  have  to  be  refunded  in  monthly  payments  by  the  Govern- 
ment ? 

Judge  Mack.  No  :  there  is  no  basis  for  that. 

A  Member.  I  want  to  present  the  following  resolution : 

We,  the  members  of  this  conference,  express  our  deepest  appreciation  of  the 
efforts  and  kindness  of  the  officials  and  their  associates  who  have  so  patiently 
presented,  explained,  and  discussed  the  various  matters  pertaining  to  this  con- 
ference. 

We  present  that  as  a  slight  testimony  of  our  appreciation  of  your 
efforts. 

Judge  Mack.  Now,  gentlemen,  on  behalf  of  my  associates  as  well 
as  myself,  of  course,  I  acknowledge  your  expression  and  I  want  to 
repeat  what  I  think  I  said — if  I  did  not  say  it,  I  ought  to  have  said  it 
at  the  outset  of  my  remarks  on  Tuesday — that  I  can  never  be  tha.ik- 
ful  enough  for  the  real  privilege  that  came  my  way  in  having  been 
given  this  sort  of  an  opportunity,  an  opportunity  that  accords  so 
fully  with  my  personal  wishes.  If  I  had  been  asked  to  choose  the 
sort  of  war  service  that  I  should  like  to  perform,  it  would  have  been 
just  this  sort  of  service.  No  man  deserves,  no  man  wants  thanks  for 
what  he  is  doing  in  connection  with  this  war.  Each  one  of  us  is  en- 
deavoring to  do  the  best  he  can,  ought  to  be  endeavoring  to  do  the 
best  he  can  in  whatever  field  he  has  been  called  or  has  volunteered 
or  has  been  drafted  into  the  service  of  his  country.  We  are  all 
fellow  workers  for  the  same  cause.  One  is  doing  one  thing,  the 
other  is  doing  the  other.  Our  end  and  object  is  the  same — to  make 
our  side  prevail,  in  order  that  civilization  may  be  bettered,  in 
order  that  the  opportunity  for  every  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
may  be  increased,  in  order  that  democracy  may  prevail.  And  the 
full  spirit  of  democracy  at  home  would  never  prevail  if  the  whole 
people  failed  to  give  at  least  a  reasonable  measure  of  justice  to  each 
one  within  his  sphere.  This  act  is  intended,  as  I  said  at  the  outset, 
to  grant  that  reasonable  measure  of  justice  to  those  of  you  who  are 
going  to  encounter  the  risks  that  you  are  facing,  that  you  will  face 
on  behalf  of  your  fellow  citizens  and  on  behalf  of  the  world.  It  has 
been  a  very  great  pleasure  to  me,  a  tremendous  inspiration  for  me  to 
be  able  to  be  with  you.  and  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  be  excused  for 
departing  from  my  official  duties  on  the  bench,  the  position  in  which 
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I  am  appointed  primarily  to  serve  m_y  fellow  citizens,  in  order  that  T 
might  be  able  to  help  along  in  the  understanding  and  in  the  admin- 
istration of  this  particular  act. 

I  express  to  you  thanks  on  behalf  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
although  I  am  not  authorized  to  speak  for  it.  I  haA'e  nothing  to  do 
Avith  the  Treasury  Dei^artment,  except  as  a  volunteer.  I  wish, 
on  behalf  of  your  fellow  citizens  generally,  to  express  to  you  their 
thanks  for  the  work  that  you. are  going  to  do  for  your  fellows  in  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  as  the  result  of  the  information  that  you  will 
take  with  you  from  these  three  days  of  conference  here. 

I  trust  that  the  whole  proceedings  have  been  mutually  helpful 
and  mutually  stimulating.  I  knov/  that  from  our  side  they  have 
been  greatly  so. 

Director  De  Lanoy.  Now,  as  far  as  the  director  is  concerned,  the 
big  task  is  ahead  of  him.  I  want  you  to  feel  that  you  can  come  to  me 
personally  or  b.y  letter.  I  stand  here,  and  will  continue  to  do  so, 
Avith  an  open  mind.  I  want  all  the  suggestions,  all  the  help,  you  can 
giA  e  me.    Please  be  patient.    I  will  do  my  best. 
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